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THE MASTERSINGER STAGE 


The great Mastersinger center was Niirnberg and its great 
master was Hans Sachs. We know, to be sure, of Mastersinger 
plays being given in a number of other cities, notably those 
near Niirnberg and more or less under its influence, and we 
know of a few Mastersinger dramatists other than Hans Sachs. 
But ali this sinks into relative insignificance compared with 
the great theatrical activity of the Niirnberg Mastersingers, 
beginning with the middle of the sixteenth century, and the 
enormous dramatic productivity of Hans Sachs, beginning at 
about the same time. A study of the Mastersinger stage be- 
comes thus in a very large measure a study of the Hans Sachs 
stage in Niirnberg. 

The first special study of the stage of Hans Sachs was an 
incomplete one published as a dissertation by Anton Glock in 
1903. He proceeds cautiously and establishes a few facts. Two 
subsequent studies have been attempts at reconstructions, 
with special reference to the church of St. Martha in Niirnberg, 
one by Professor Max Herrmann in his Forschungen sur deut- 
schen Theatergeschichte (1914) and the other by Professor Albert 
Késter with the title Die Meistersingerbiihne des sechszehnien 
Jahrhunderts, ein Versuch des Wiederaufbaus (1921). The 
writer of this article published in this journal in 1917 a short 
study aiming chiefly to show the impossibility of Herrmann’s 
reconstruction but offering a few constructive suggestions. 
The purpose of this present article is to consider again the 
Mastersinger stage of Hans Sachs, giving first a criticism of 
Késter’s reconstruction and then some independent conclusions. 

In Herrmann’s reconstruction the St. Martha stage is 
placed where nave and choir meet; it extends a little over two 
meters back into the choir and a little over two meters forward 
into the nave, this front part being twice as broad as the rear 
stage and extending thus beyond the side altars;' it has two 


1 The location of these altars, indicated by M and N, may be seen on the 
plan of the church here reproduced. For a plan showing Herrmann’s stage 
see Vol. XVI, p. 213, of this journal. 
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chief entrances, one up a few steps at the sacristy end of the 
front stage, the other through the curtains in the middle of the 
rear stage; a third, somewhat squatty entrance, used only 
occasionally for special purposes is through a door, or rather 
through the front half of a door connecting sacristy and choir, 
a door that is now walled up. 

Késter admits that he found Herrmann’s reconstruction at 
first convincing, but upon a second reading began to have his 
doubts and finally reached the opinion that it was impossible. 
He devotes the first third of his book to a justification of this 
opinion. War having so completely broken the international 
contacts of scholarship, Késter evidently arrived at his conclu- 
sion without knowledge of the study of the present writer 
published four years earlier, a study in which the same conclu- 
sion had been reached upon the basis of much the same reasons. 
These two attacks, each supplementing in some ways the other, 
have, it seems safe to say, effectively demolished Herrmann’s 
structure. 

The location, the general arrangement, and the approximate 
dimensions of the St. Martha stage as reconstructed by Késter 
may be seen from the plan here reproduced, with its accompany- 
ing scale in meters. In the center of the nave and facing the 
choir he places the large stage platform, assumed to be at least 
1.80 and probably 2 meters high; his rear stage-curtains (the 
wavy lines on the plan) conceal part of the platform, and exten- 
sions of these curtains span the spaces on each side between 
the platform and the sides of the church; through these curtains 
he assumes a rear entrance at A, side entrances at B and C, and 
front side entrances through the extension curtains at X and Y 
and up the steps at T and U; the audience is in the choir and the 
small front part of the nave. 

Compared with Herrmann’s arrangement, and, one may say, 
compared with the more natural and probable directions, 
Késter has turned the whole stage and audience room around 
180 degrees. The unusual chain of partly improbable, partly 
incomprehensible reasoning by which he attempts to show the 
need of this semi-revolution (pp. 32-34) deserves a hurried 
examination. He states that, although Herrmann’s rear 
curtain, extending across the choir and having the usual height, 
would fulfill the important secondary purpose of concealing the 
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¢ high altar, it would not conceal a huge wood carving which we 
" know was high above.the altar, a crucifix surrounded by the 
y four Evangelists and their symbe's. This, Késter states, would 
4 have to be concealed also; but, as it did not have the sanctity 
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d of a high altar, and, in its lofty position, would probably not 
j be very disturbing, the need of concealment does not seem 
compelling. Késter goes on to state that the rear curtain would 


thus have to extend up high enough to conceal the carving, i.e., 
up to the vaulted ceiling. To the sixteenth century audience, 
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accustomed to the conventional rear curtain of the usual height, 
a curtain thus extended would probably seem stranger than 
the unconcealed carving, to say nothing of the possibility of 
concealing the carving more easily and naturally by draperies 
hung over it. Assuming the need of thus extending the rear 
curtain, Késter says “If that happened, then the stage platform 
and the whole church, squeezed in tightly between houses, 
would lie in deepest darkness at two o’clock in the afternoon, 
in January and February.” But the nave of St. Martha did not 
depend upon the windows of the choir for its light. In this, as 
in most churches, the nave was undoubtedly lighted by windows 
along both sides as well as by those of the west front, often 
illumined by the afternoon sun. Késter himself, in a conjectural 
view of the interior of St. Martha with his stage set up in it 
(p. 94), shows a nave with abundant side and west windows, 
and an eighteenth century picture of the west front of St. 
Martha shows three good sized windows with no obstructing 
houses. In fact, recalling the position of Herrmann’s stage, 
mostly in the nave and extending only two meters into the 
choir, one may feel quite sure that the light from the nave 
alone would light the whole stage reasonably well. Késter, on 
the contrary, says that in the case of the high rear curtain, the 
spectators would see nothing at all, and says further that, in 
the case of a curtain of the usual height, the spectators would 
be looking towards the light and the actors would appear black 
to them. One may well ask why Herrmann’s actors should 
appear black to the spectators and Késter’s should not, for 
Késter’s stage has also windows just above and beyond the rear 
curtains, and, in fact, west windows with the possibility of a 
bright afternoon sun. From all these difficulties which Késter 
has conjured up by such strange reasoning he says there is but 
one escape, namely to turn the whole arrangement around 180 
degrees. But, he says, we do not need to stop at such general 
considerations, we have evidence confirming directly the 
correctness of the proposed arrangement. This evidence is 
the fact that Adam Puschmann, pupil, warm admirer, and 
imitator of Hans Sachs, gave the play of Tobias in the city of 
Gérlitz in 1575 “in der Ménchskirche auf Brettern tiber den 
Weiberbinken,” which Késter thinks was in imitation of the 
St. Martha arrangement which he has so improbably conjec- 
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tured. The assumption that these words mean that Tobias was 
given on a stage facing the choir, with the audience chiefly 
in the choir, is not necessary and, in my opinion, not at all 
probable,? and furthermore to base an assumed imitation of a 
conjectural St. Martha arrangement upon Puschmann’s ad- 
mitted admiration and imitation of Hans Sachs is utterly 
illogical in view of the fact, which Késter elsewhere establishes 
and emphasizes, that the Mastersinger performances directed by 
Hans Sachs were not in St. Martha, but in the Dominican mon- 
astery. The arguments of Késter fail thus completely to show 
the need of his shifting, by 180 degrees, of stage and audience 
room. It remains to be seen whether his arrangement is 
satisfactory enough to be its own justification. Here again 
doubts and questions arise in one’s mind. 

One of these questions concerns the size of Késter’s stage 
and his space behind the scenes. His platform is about nine 
meters square. In St. Martha it stands approximately in the 
middle of a nave only about fifteen meters square. A glance 
at the plan that is here reproduced will show that the combined 
area of stage and space behind the scenes amounts to about two 
thirds of the total area of nave and choir, leaving only about 
one third for the audience. This is an improbable proportion 
under almost any circumstances and especially in a church as 
small as St. Martha. At this very period the Mastersingers were 
finding the whole of St. Martha too small for their singing 
festivals held at Easter, Pentecost, and Christmas. For this 
reason the city council in 1562 allowed these to be held in the 
Dominican monastery (doubtless in the church of the mon- 
astery, for the only other room that would come into considera- 
tion, the refectory, is smaller than St. Martha): “Die 
meistersinger sol man zu den dreien hohen festen kunftig alle 
mal im predigercloster singen lassen, weil es in der spitalkirchen 
(i.e. in St. Martha) zu eng ist.” 

Not only is this large stage in the middle of the nave ex- 


2 I venture to conjecture that an inexpensive primitive stage platform was 
made by laying boards over the backs of several rows of fixed benches. A 
rear curtain could be stretched across, affording entrances. The “Weiber- 
binke” were probably towards the front, with the audience seated on the 
other benches. 


3 See Hans Sachs Festschrift, 1894, p. 284. 
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tremely space-consuming; its arrangement facing the choir 
presents other difficulties. A glance at the plan will show that 
the main entrances, viz. the west doors, were behind the scenes. 
These were not only the sole public entrances to the church but 
probably the only entrances at all.‘ Even for the comparatively 
simple Mastersinger performances, an arrangement is improba- 
ble in which the audience enters through the ‘stage doors’ and, 
passing behind the scenes, enters the audience room through 
the curtains at X and Y. Furthermore, in view of Késter’s 
assumption that most of the audience stood, there are distinct 
difficulties, as a moment’s thought will reveal, in having the 
audience room fill up thus from the front. The first arrivals 
would take the best standing places near the stage and would 
soon fill the whole narrow strip of nave in front of the stage. 
As a result, late arrivals could reach the choir, which would 
have to constitute the main part of the audience room, only 
with great difficulty, by forcing their way through these earlier 
ones standing “Kopf an Kopf.” Even if the St. Martha stage 
were of the improbably large size which Késter assumes, 
almost any location in St. Martha would be better than the 
proposed one. Assuming that the church was without fixed 
benches (and these would be distinctly in the way in Késter’s 
arrangement), the stage might be placed to better advantage 
in the middle of either side of the nave, or, either with or with- 
out fixed benches, it could be in the middle of the front of the 
nave, just in front of the choir. Any of these positions would 
give more audience room and provide better entrance and exit 
facilities for the audience. 

In addition to the question of size, certain doubts are raised 
by the shape of Késter’s stage, especially by the deep rear stage. 
Késter makes a particular point of showing that the audience 


* Since the sixteenth century, St. Martha has been several times renovated, 
with certain alterations which cannot be definitely determined. So far as is 
known, the only other possible entrance would be a small door, now walled up, 
which, if open, would now lead from the choir into the sacristy. Késter, accept- 
ing certain inferences transmitted to him by the Niirnberg city council, thinks 
however that the sacristy was originally not in its present position, and that 
this small door led originally, and still in Hans Sachs’ day, out into the open. 
He does not however suggest its use as an entrance to his audience room. 
Herrmann assumes that it led then, as it would now, into the sacristy, and 
he makes vital use of it in his reconstruction. 
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was not only in front but on the sides of the front part of his 
stage. But a careful look at the plan will show that those on 
the sides could not see the rear entrance at A and could not see 
the interesting scenes that took place about the trap-door at V. 
Furthermore, against such a deep stage stands a considerable 
mass of evidence in pictures and words, all tending to show for 
the sixteenth century a stage whose width was distinctly greater 
than its depth. 

The probable height of the stage depends evidently upon 
whether the audience was seated or standing. This question, 
says Késter, can be answered from the prologs of the plays. 
These always end with an admonition to the audience to be 
silent and listen, and from seventy plays examined by Késter 
he culls two which in the wording of this admonition speak of 
the audience as seated and five that speak of it as standing; 
the other sixty-three (or rather the other hundred and eighteen, 
for I have looked hurriedly through the prologs of all of Hans 
Sachs’ hundred and twenty-five comedies and tragedies, with- 
out finding any to add to Késter’s seven cases) do not mention 
the point at all; no prolog addresses its admonition to both 
seated and standing spectators. This evidence shows only that 
the conventionally worded prolog might, perhaps under the 
exigencies of rime, refer to seated or standing audiences and 
that the sixteenth century knew both conditions. It does not 
warrant any conclusion concerning any particular audience 
room, and especially not concerning St. Martha, where Hans 
Sachs did not direct performances. Upon this evidence of the 
prologs, however, Késter concludes that in St. Martha most of 
the spectators stood but that there were seats for some promi- 
nent and privileged guests. His stage is therefore for standing 
spectators and is assumed to be at least one and four-fifths and 
probably two meters high. Both Anton Glock and Herrmann 
assume a stage of about half this height, evidently with seated 
spectators. In Dortmund in 1544 a stage was “breast-high,”’ 
and this corresponds approximately to one in Annaberg in 1583 
that was two ells high® and to the illustrations to Rasser’s 


5 The ell was doubtless about 25 inches. For Dortmund and Annaberg 
see Expeditus Schmidt, Die Biihnenverhdlinisse des deutschen Schuldramas 
(1903), pp. 48 and 52. 
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Kindersucht. In some of these Rasser pictures there are stand- 
ing spectators about a stage that is only breast-high, something 
which Késter says is never found in pictures. Two meters seem 
rather high for a stage in a small audience room, even with 
standing spectators and the evidence for concluding that the 
spectators in St. Martha stood, is, as we have seen, quite 
without validity. 

The only bases for a conjecture as to whether the St. Martha 
audience stood or sat are general probability in the case of 
performances in a church and the fact that for the performances 
in the Dominican monastery there were seats. In the sixteenth 
century plays in churches were frequent, and the churches 
were presumably equipped with benches or chairs. When the 
stage was in the choir, as at Miinster in 1534 and repeatedly in 
St. Michaelis in Liineberg,® it is natural to assume that the 
audience sat in the regular church seats, and for St. Martha 
it seems most reasonable to assume that the arrangement of 
stage and audience was such that the audience could use the 
church seats. In 1557 Hans Sachs was giving plays in the 
Dominican monastery and the city council warned him against 
beginning his Sunday performances or even admitting any 
spectators before the midday church services were over, adding 
“Und ob wol uf solchem angesagten beschaid gedachter Sachs 
der erbern frauen und jungfrauen so zeitlich zum spil komen 
und iren platz einnemen, luftung begert, so ist ime doch dasselb 
abzulainen bevohlen.’” ‘“Iren platz einnemen” means to take 
their seats, as Késter admits, but, committed as he is to the 
theory that most of the spectators stood, he assumes only a few 
seats and a high stage for a standing audience, as in St. Martha. 
A natural assumption, however, is that the audience was seated 
and the “erbern frauen und jungfrauen’’ wished to come early 
to get good seats. One difficulty which Késter, with his high 
stage and standing audience, fails entirely to envisage is the 
difficulty of placing his few seats that he assumes for a few 
privileged guests. Their natural place of honor would be near 
the stage, but there can be no seats near such a high stage unless 
they are on a raised platform (which would interfere with 


* For Miinster see Késter, p. 32; for St. Michaelis, Expeditus Schmidt, p. 46. 
7 Hampe, Theaterwesen in Niirnberg, U1, No. 75. 
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certain details of Késter’s mis en scene to which I shall allude 
in the next paragraph). If the spectators near the stage stood, 
the seats behind the standing spectators would have to be 
raised, and, in his St. Martha arrangement, would be difficult 
of access. On the whole then it seems most probable that in 
St. Martha and in the Dominican monastery® the audience was, 
for the most part, seated and that the stage was lower than 
Késter’s assumed height. 

One more feature of Késter’s stage seems doubtful, namely 
the front steps at T and U. There is no trace of such steps in 
all of the quite considerable pictorial material bearing upon 
the sixteenth century stage. Further doubt is cast upon them 
by some of the improbable details of mis en scene with which 
they are connected. In Josua (KG. 10, 96), at the fall of 
Jericho, ‘“‘der grosse Zug der Israeliten unter Fiihrung der 
Priester und der Bundeslade und unter dem Schall der Posau- 
nen’? marches three times around the whole platform before 
it storms up the front steps on to the stage, i.e., into the fallen 
city. In Beritola (KG. 16, 100), and several other plays, the 
ship, ‘das imposanteste Biihnengerit einiger Dramen des Hans 
Sachs,” large enough for five occupants and too large and 
clumsy to be manipulated on the stage, comes into view at Y, 
discharges passengers at the base of the steps at U, continues 
its voyage around in front of the platform and disappears 
through the curtain at X. But this narrow strip of nave, about 
eight feet wide, around the three sides of the front stage, is 
supposed to be filled with standing spectators. Do the Israelitic 
warriors fight their way, and the ship plough its way, through 
them? To give these scenes effectively as Késter imagines 
them would require the whole eight-foot strip and leave for 
the audience only the tiny choir, in which there are already a 
high altar and some choir chairs, probably two rows facing 
each other and with the usual desks in front of them. Another 
doubtful use of these front steps is in connection with assumed 
initial and final processions of the players, which themselves 
call for some consideration. 


®I have not raised the question as to what room in the monastery was 
used for performances. It is generally assumed that it was the refectory, but 
I have given elsewhere some reasons for thinking that it may have been the 
church. See Vol. XVII, p. 566, of this journal. 
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Késter thinks that the stage direction Sie gehnt alle in 
ordnung ab. Der ehrnholdt kombt und beschleust, so often found 
just before the epilog, means not the exit of those characters 
only who happen to be on the stage at the end of the last act, 
but the processional exit of all the players, going, as Késter 
assumes, down the steps at T or U. That Hans Sachs had a 
fondness for a more or less processional final exit seems perfectly 
clear® but that this final procession was as general as Késter 
assumes and especially that it included all the players, and not 
merely those on the stage at the end of the final act, is not so 
clear. In one case Hans Sachs has given in full the order of 
processional exit, viz. in the manuscript version of his early 
play Griselda (KG. 21, 353). Here all the players are included, 
but in this play all the players are on the stage at the end of the 
last act. The stage direction itself Sie gehnt alle in ordnung ab 
does not furnish any conclusive evidence. Sie gehnt alle abd is 
used hundreds of times throughout the plays meaning the 
exit of those who are on the stage at any particular moment. 
The phrase im ordmung, which occurs practically only at the 
end, has the meaning “in proper order” and is found in cases 
where the final procession clearly did not include all, as in Das 
jiingste Gericht (K G 11, 400) Christus geht ab mitt den auszer- 
wehlten inn ordnung, excluding thus the damned souls and the 
devils. In one case, the five-act play of Jocasta (KG. 8, 29) 
the direction Sie gehnt alle in ordnung ausz occurs at the end 
of the third act, and refers evidently only to those on the stage 
at that time. 

In the absence of a front curtain on the Hans Sachs stage, 
it was necessary that all the characters on the stage at the end 
of each act should leave. This departure is usually motivated 
in the words of the last speaker. Then comes Sie gelnt alle ab. 
Similarly there is generally a motivation for leaving at the end 
of the last act followed by a stage direction for departure. In 
a number of plays this final direction is so worded as to show 
an exit clearly related to this expressed motivation. For ex- 
ample, in Hagwartus (KG. 13, 214), which ends with a fight, 


® Especially clear instances may be found in the manuscript versions of 
Griselda (KG. 21, 353) and of Achilles mit Polixena (Késter, p. 40), in Jeremias 
(KG. 11, 23), Tristrant (KG. 12, 142), Artoxerxes (KG. 23, 185) and the Passio 
(KG. 11, 246.) 
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the last speaker says “Nun last uns bliindern gar mit eil. 
Darnach abziehen. .. ,” and then follows the direction 
Man tregt die todten ab; nach dem man bliindert, geht man ab. 
In a similar way it seems reasonable to consider the less specifi- 
cally worded Sie gehni alle in ordnung ab as likewise related to 
the expressed motivation for leaving and limited by it. Thus at 
the end of the Marschalck (KG. 13, 52) the emperor says in 
motivation for leaving “Nun will wir hienein auff den sal, 
Mit frewden essen das friimal. . . ,” then Sie gehen alle in 
ordnung ausz—surely not Sophus, the old marshal, who has 
died early in the play, or Diboldt, the thief and faithless servant, 
who has been led off to the gallows immediately before these 
final words of the emperor. In several cases, as in the Beldgerung 
Jerusalem (KG. 10, 468), the motivation of the final exit is to 
go to the temple and offer thanks for a victory; the following 
Sie gehnt alle in ordnung ab could not reasonably include the 
vanquished enemy. Several plays end with the carrying off 
of the body of some one slain, then alle gehen in ordnung ab. 
They evidently follow the bier in proper order, as is clearly 
expressed in Tristrant (KG. 12, 142): Man tregt die bahr ab, 
und gehen alle person in ordnung nach. In such a procession 
the slayer would surely not appear. At the end of Hertzog 
Wilhelm (KG. 12, 488) the princess dies upon hearing that her 
husband has been murdered; Man tregt die fiirstin ab, und gehen 
alle in ordnung ab—including surely neither the murdered man 
nor his murderer. The Passio (KG. 11, 256), ending with the 
descent from the Cross, has the final stage direction Sie tragen 
den Herrn ab mit der procession zum grab, certainly not including 
Judas, or Pilate, or the high priests and their servants. 

So natural is it to take Sie gehnt alle in ordnung ab as apply- 
ing to those on the stage at the end of the last act that in all 
probability no one would ever had thought of interpreting it 
as including the whole cast, were it not that in several plays 
it occurs where only two, or possibly only one character seems 
to be on the stage at the end of the last act." Comparable with 


1° Késter (p. 40) cites Arsinoes, where there appears to be only one person 
on the stage, and Hugo Schapler, where Késter says there are only two, but 
where, at least in the printed version, there are four or possibly more on the 
stage. In Thitus und Gisippus (KG. 12, 15) there seem to be but two and the 
raanuscript version of 1546 had Die swen gent aus, which in the folio edition 
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these cases and having presumably the same explanation are 
the somewhat more frequent cases where in places other than 
the end of plays, with apparently only two, or even one, on the 
stage, the stage direction is Sie gehen alle ab. These cases, 
whether at the end or in the middle of plays, are relatively very 
infrequent and the explanation may well be either that they 
are an oversight, or, more probably, that there are others, such 
as “trabanten” or “hofgesindt,” on the stage but not men- 
tioned in the stage directions. A good instance is in the fourth 
act of Aretaphila (KG. 13, 142), where, with apparently only 
two, Leander and Arethaphila, on the stage, the stage direction 
occurs Sie gehen alle ab. After this follows immediately the 
direction Die trabanten kummen wider. This wider seems to 
indicate that the two “trabanten” of Leander had been on 
the stage before, had accompanied their master as he left the 
stage with Arethaphila, and had then returned. An interesting 
case occurring at the end of a play and thus having especial 
bearing upon our question is in Melusina (KG. 12, 526). 
According to the stage directions only father and son are on the 
stage, the father in pilgrim’s garb about to start for Rome. 
The final direction is Sie gehen alle in ordnung ab. But the 
final words of the son to motivate his leaving the stage with his 
father reveals the fact that the father’s “‘hofgesindt’’ is also 
there. In this same play, near the beginning of the last act, 
the father is apparently alone on the stage when the direction 
occurs Sie gent alle ab; evidently the “‘hofgesindt”’ is again with 
the father. 

As a convincing and illuminating illustration of his final 
procession of all the players Késter cites the “‘ausfiihrliche und 
alles erklarende”’ stage direction at the end of the manuscript 
version of Achilles mit Polixena: Der ehrnholdt tritt ein, und die 
personen alle wider machen ein Umgang, gent wider ab, darnach 
beschleust der ehrnholdt. In the folio edition this final direction 
reads: Neopthelemus fiihrt sie (i.e. Polixena) gebunden ab. Der 
ehrnholdt tritt ein, neigt sich und beschleust (KG. 12, 314). The 
play ends with words of Polixena saying that she is being led 
away from her home to suffer death and calling down blessings 





based on the version of 1553 has become Sie gehen alle in ordnung ab. In 
Saul (KG. 15, 31), with apparently two on the stage, the manuscript version has 
Sie gent alle ab in rechter ordnung, while the folio edition has Sie gehen beyd ab. 
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upon her mother Hecuba and her sister Cassandra whom she 
will never see again. The processional exit described in the 
manuscript version is surely the leading away of the captive 
Polixena by those on the stage, namely Neopthelemus, Ajax, 
the herald, and quite possibly two or three followers of Ajax or 
Neopthelemus. The procession would naturally include no 
Trojans, and assuredly not Hecuba or Cassandra whom 
Polixena has just said she would see no more. 

Max Herrmann, who shares Késter’s opinion that there was 
a final processional exit of all the players, bases his view partly 
upon his discredited theory of the technical distinction between 
eingehen and einkumen and partly upon the cases, of which he 
cites two, where there would seem otherwise to be only two or 
even fewer characters on the stage available for the procession. 
He emphasizes particularly the Hiirnen Sewfrid, the play 
upon which he builds up his whole St. Martha reconstruction. 
At the end of this play the dead body of Sewfrid is on the stage 
and also, according to the stage directions, Crimhilt, the herald, 
and a hunter. Crimhilt says ‘‘Nun tragt den dotten leib hinab, 
Das man in kiinicklich pegrab.”” Then comes the final direction 
Sie tragen den dotten ab, die kiingin get trawrig hinach, darnach 
alle in ordnung. Herrmann assumes that the herald and the 
hunter carry off the dead body, which would leave no one on the 
stage to follow the queen in ordnung except upon his assumption 
that a/le means the whole cast. Késter, however, has established 
the probability that a dead body was usually borne off the stage 
by two unmentioned attendants (p. 51). This would leave at 
least the herald and the hunter, with possibly some “trabanten”’ 
or “hofgesindt,’’ for the darnach alle in ordnung. At any rate 
the procession is to be considered, I feel quite sure, as a sort of 
cortége following the dead body and so would most likely not 
include the murderer or such characters as the blacksmith and 
his assistant or the fire-spitting dragon. 

I have tried, by a rather detailed examination of the evi- 
dence, to show that Késter and Herrmann do not make a 
convincing case for their theory of the final procession of all 
the players. But since there was often some sort of a proces- 
sional exit, we may consider Késter’s answer to his own query 
as to what course this final procession took. He says there are 
but two plays that give any sufficient evidence. On the basis 
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and absolutely no support for Késter’s conclusion. 


‘Saal,’ den Raum, den die Zuschauerschaft fiillt.”’ 


of these he concludes that it went down his front steps at T or U 
and out through the audience room filled with spectators. 
The first of the two plays is his early Griselda and from its 
manuscript version he quotes his final stage direction which, 
beginning with Sie gent alle aus, gives the complete order in 
which the characters leave the stage. Sie gent alle aus, like 
Sie gent alle ab, means departure through any exit, and the 
whole direction gives no hint of the course of the procession 


The second 


play is the Zwélf argen Kéniginnen, with its final direction Der 
ehrnholdt geht vor den swilff kinigin, die folgen im mit geneygien 
hduptern, samb trawrig, ausz dem saal. Der ehrnholdt kombi 
wider und macht den beschlusz. Késter interprets ausz dem saal 
to mean “Sie schreiten die Treppe T oder U hinunter durch den 


But “Saal” 


here means undoubtedly the stage itself, the hall of Frau Ehre." 
Early in the play the herald says to Frau Ehre “Durchleuchtige 
kénigin, vor dem saal Da sind zwélff kénigin,” and she bids 
him lead them in. At the end she says “‘Geh, ehrnholdt, fiir die 
kénigin ausz Der kénigin fraw Ehre hausz,”’ and then the stage 
direction has the twelve queens, i.e. the twelve bad ones, follow 
the herald off the stage, ‘“‘ausz dem saal,”’ after which, we must 
assume, Frau Ehre leaves, probably by another exit. If this 
meaning of ‘“‘Saal’”’ be accepted, there remains no evidence for 
Késter’s theory, and there is even evidence against it. Ina 
considerable number of plays, including some with the final 
Sie gehni alle in ordnung ab, the last speaker’s motivation for 
leaving is expressed in such words as ‘“‘Nun will wir hinein auf 
den sal,’”’ “Nun kombt herein in die thurnitz,” ‘‘Nun last uns in 
den sai hinein,” ‘““Nun woll wir gen Parysz hinein.” 
other similar phrases and especially one in Mephiboset (KG. 10, 
316), where the manuscript version has at the end David nembt 
Mephiboset pey der hant und spricht: “Nun komb herein, 
mein werder gast,”’ all point to a going im behind the scenes. 


These and 


" The word “Saal,” fitting so easily into a riming couplet, is constantly 
used by Hans Sachs’ characters, when the stage represents, as it does here, the 
hall of a person of rank, and in several clear cases “Saal” in this meaning 
occurs in stage directions. See Anton Glock, Die Biihne des Hans Sachs, pp. 
19-20. I feel sure that Késter again makes this mistake of interpreting “Saal” 
as audience room instead of stage on p. 44, where he conjectures that there 
was occasionally a procession through the audience in the midst of a play. 
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Késter comes to the further conclusion that at the beginning 
of Hans Sachs’ plays all the players, led by the herald, march in, 
probably through the audience, and go up the steps at T or U. 
Of this there is not the least suggestion in any stage direction. 
He bases his opinion solely upon the words of the prologs. In 
these the herald says in substance “We come to you to give a 
play of the following content.’”’ Késter asserts that, unless the 
players have just marched on to the stage, it would be more 
natural for the herald to speak of the audience as coming to the 
players. I can only say that I do not agree with Késter’s 
assertion. It seems to me, as it does to others whom I have 
asked, that a prolog-speaker of the present day or of the six- 
teenth century, coming upon the stage from behind the scenes 
and addressing the already assembled audience on behalf of the 
players, would most naturally say ‘“‘We come to you.” While 
an initial procession, such as Késter assumes, is very common in 
the sixteenth century, there is no evidence of it in the plays of 
Hans Sachs.” 

The discussion thus far, if it has been at all convincing, has 
shown that Késter’s reconstruction must share the same fate as 
Herrmann’s and be pronounced unsatisfactory and improbable. 
What then can be said about the Niirnberg Mastersinger stage? 
A safe answer will not be too positive in its conclusions and will 
not ambitiously attempt a complete reconstruction; it will also, 
in my opinion, need to give more consideration to the sixteenth 
century pictorial material, not only of Germany but of the 
Netherlands and France and Italy; and furthermore it may well 
inquire whether the relations between the Mastersinger drama 
and the school drama were not close enough for the latter to 
throw some light upon the staging of the former. Without 
undertaking here to give these general points of view as full a 


“ Késter has adopted the term “processus publicus” from a passage 
which he cites (p. 40) from the 1592 edition of Puschmann’s Joseph. There is 
nothing in what Késter quotes to indicate whether Puschmann’s “processus 
publicus” was at the beginning or at the end, and unfortunately I haven’t 
access to the published play. It seems altogether probable that Puschmann is 
speaking of a procession at the beginning, this being the usual place for an 
elaborate procession. Késter adopts the term however as a designation for 
the final procession. He so defines it on p. 40 and on pp. 95 f. uses it exclusively 
in this sense. However on p. 43 he uses it for the procession at the beginning. 
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consideration as they deserve, I shall say a few words about 
them and attempt to draw a few conclusions. 

In a certain very general sense two types of sixteenth 
century staging can be distinguished, one with the large stage 
(or public square), the simultaneous setting and the more or less 
elaborate staging of the medieval passion plays, a type of staging 
found in the sixteenth century in some burgher plays and in the 
religious plays of Catholic communities, notably of Lucerne, 
the other with the simple stage and with the modern principle 
of having the stage at one time represent one place, a type 
found most widely in the school drama. The Mastersinger 
plays and the closely related artisan plays belonged also as a 
rule to this type. 

There are plans and pictures of the sixteenth century show- 
ing each of these two general types. Those of the second type, 
the type of our present interest, all show a platform stage with- 
out scenery and without a front curtain. Upon these facts all 
agree. The pictures show several forms of rear curtain or rear 
enclosure. One is that of the well-known early Terence illustra- 
tions, where, back of the proscenium, there is a row of scenae, 
each with its curtain door, separated from each other by pillars, 
but with a broad moulding extending across over all of them; 
on this moulding, over each scena, is the name of the person 
whose ‘house’ it represents. In some of the illustrations, at one 
or both ends of the row of scenae, is an entrance which characters 
could use who were coming from a journey or for any other 
reason would not naturally enter from one of the ‘houses.’ In 
slightly later Terence editions in Italy the dividing pillars 
disappear, giving a continuous series of curtains, with the 
retention however of the names on the moulding to indicate the 
individual scenae. The frequency of these Terence illustrations 
in Italy seems to have led to the building of a similar stage. We 
have a description (but no picture) of a stage erected by the 
Medicis in Rome in 1513," free on three sides, with only a 
rear wall or facade, in Renaissance style, divided by pilasters 
into five divisions, each with a door hung with rich portieres; 
this rear wall is flanked on each side by a large doorway sur- 
mounted by the inscription “‘Via ad forum.’”’ These correspond 


148 Herrmann, p. 353. 
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evidently to the entrances at either end of the scenae in some 
of the illustrations. Interestingly similar to this Medici stage 
are the two Netherland stage pictures of the sixteenth century; 
they are free on three sides, have rich rear facades, also in 
Renaissance style, having large flanking doorways, between 
which one has three doors, the other a rather wide curtain, 
but they both have a sort of balcony or second story, developed 
to serve special purposes, especially to present two tableaux at 
the same time." 

Expeditus Schmidt has shown convincingly that a stage 
more or less resembling the Terence illustrations, with pro- 
scenium and scenae, was the characteristic stage of the school 
drama.” It is not necessary to assume that on the real stage 
the names were over the scenae, but it does seem probable that 
at times there were the separating pillars, or something similar 
to them, to make the various scenae clearly distinguishable. 
It seems practically necessary, for instance, to assume this in 
Muschler’s Hecyra, where the prolog-speaker evidently pointing 
to one of the scenae says “Die drey person die jr da secht 
Ghéren in diese Scen hinein.’’* So far as I know, there are no 
pictures of this type, with clearly distinguishable scenae but 
with no names over them. There are pictures of the slightly 
different type, doubtless also common in the school drama, in 
which the scenae bear no inscriptions and are not otherwise 
easily distinguishable. There is, in this case, simply a series of 
curtains, having the effect of a continuous curtain but permit- 
ting entrances and exits at various places. From having these 
places represent entrances into scenae, i.e. into definite ‘houses’, 
it is an easy transition to having them represent, in a more 
general way, simply the various entrances and exits necessary 
to avoid confusion or improbability in the staging of any 
particular play. It is manifestly impossible in a stage picture 
to tell with certainty which of these two possibilities is depicted. 
It is noteworthy however that the pictures of this type show 


i Reproduced by H. J. E. Endepols in Het Decoratief en de Opvo ring ven 
het Middelnederiandsche Drama, 1903, p. 29 and p. 31. 

1s Die Biihnenverhdlinisse des deutschen Schuldramas, 1903. A number of 
plays where the scenae are mentioned may be found in the introduction to Vol. 
VI of Bolte’s edition of Wickram’s works (Stuttg. Lit. Ver., vol. 236). 
© Expeditus Schmidt, p. 125. 
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characters entering at various places through the rear curtains, 
and not merely in the center, as both Herrmann and Késter 
assume for their rear curtains. This type with rear curtains 
permitting entrances and exits at various places is found in two 
sixteenth century French pictures, and, with slight modifica- 
tions, in the important series of illustrations to Rasser’s school 
drama Kindersucht." 

The various types of stages seen in these pictures, although 
from different countries and used for different kinds of plays, 
have all interesting characteristics in common. They all have 
their entrances along the rear, all, except some of the Rasser 
pictures, have rear enclosure only and are free on three sides, 
all are wider than they are deep, most of them being very 
considerably so. These observations prove nothing for the 
Mastersinger stage (of which we have no picture) but it seems 
to me that they do affect the probabilities, especially as there 
is evidence of mofe or less close relations between the school 
drama and the Mastersinger and artisan drama. The school- 
master, as a result of his theatrical experience with his pupils, 
doubtless became often an authority whose advice and aid 
would be sought by others. At Nérdlingen in 1611 a Master- 
singer and a schoolmaster unite to give a Bible play. Here in 
1553 a schoolmaster, a bookbinder, and a tailor seek the inter- 
vention of the city council to get for them four Latin scholars 
to take parts in a play, doubtless for the women’s réles. Here 
also in 1526 a play was given by the schoolmaster and his pupils 
and some ‘Handwerksknechte.”!* In Ulm schoolmasters and 
Mastersingers often came into conflict in seeking the use of the 
usual locality for plays. In Augsburg the school teachers seem 
usually to have been members of the Mastersinger organization. 
In a partial list of sixteenth century Mastersingers, Friedrich 
Keinz’® includes nine or ten Augsburg teachers, including 


1? Five of these are reproduced by Bolte in Vol. VI of his edition of Wickram, 
six (five of them not among Bolte’s) by Schwabe in Nene J ahrbiicher f. d. klass. 
Altertum, Gesch., und deutsche Lit. Vol. XXX (1912), p. 196. Bolte says there 
are in al] 44 illustrations, Schwabe says 69. The two French pictures are in 
Petit de Julleville’s Hist. de la litt. francaise, Vol. III, p. 264 and p. 296. 

8 For these Nérdlingen cases see Trautmann in Archiv. f. Litgesch., Vol. 
XIII, pp. 50, 55, and 56. 

1* Hans Sachs Forschungen, 1894, po. 320 f. 
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Christof Brunnenmair who was the first to give a play with his 
pupils (in 1549), and Sebastian Wild who wrote thirteen or 
fourteen plays. In Niirnberg the decade of greatest interest 
and activity in the Mastersinger drama came immediately 
after a decade of interest in the school drama. The themes of 
Hans Sachs’ plays show distinctly the influence of the school 
drama, and Herrmann and others have called attention to the 
fact that the manuscript versions of at least three of his early 
plays in their stage directions mention repeatedly the scenae 
and were evidently written with the characteristic stage of the 
school drama in mind. The lack of any mention of the scenae 
in the manuscript versions of his later plays as well as in his 
printed edition of all his plays indicates quite clearly that he 
had in mind later a stage without scenae, but this need not be 
assumed to mean any very fundamental change in stage and 
staging and in all probability does not mean a change as radical 
as that in Késter’s reconstruction. 

The Rasser illustrations give us, in my opinion, the most 
probable general idea of the Hans Sachs stage.” These pictures, 
appearing in 1574, perpetuate doubtless the memory of a per- 
formance, an out-of-door performance, of the Kindersucht in 
Ensisheim, Alsace, in 1573. They all show, from slightly 
varying angles, a small part of the audience and a part, often a 
considerable part, of the stage and rear enclosure, including one 
end of the stage. Thus each moment that the artist depicts is 
put on a real stage. He is, as might be expected, not always 
consistent in all stage details, but it is fair to assume that all 
that he pictures was possible in the staging with which he was 
familiar. As we have, in Niirnberg, Mastersinger and artisan 
performances under the influence of the school drama, so we 
have here in Alsace a school play with probable influence of the 
burgher drama. 

The stage of the Rasser pictures is a rectangular platform, 
apparently about breast-high and much broader than it is 
deep; across the back are curtains through which the players 
enter; most, but not all, of the pictures show the curtains 


* It is strange that neither Herrmann nor Késter mentions these pictures, 
although Herrmann devotes almost two hundred pages to a special investigation 
of the drama illustrations of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and Késter 
makes a special point of seeking pictorial support for his conjectures. 
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extending also across part or all of the end of the stage that is 
visible; in some pictures the curtains are plain, in others they 
are figured, in one both kinds occur; rising slightly above the 
curtains are the occasional posts to which they are fastened; 
in two of the ten pictures that have been reproduced part of the 
rear is taken up by a broad door-opening; in one picture there 
is, along with curtains, a bit of more solid partition in which a 
small window is seen; there is no front curtain, in two pictures, 
however, both showing the gallows, there is a short stretch of 
front curtain, apparently to conceal the gallows until the right 
moment; there is nothing to indicate that the curtain entrances 
were from scenae, or definite ‘houses’; they are probably merely 
the general ones needed for the play. Thus the Rasser pictures 
show the general type of stage of the school drama, modified and 
adapted with a certain independence and resourcefulness, 
and this was apparently just the relation of the Hans Sachs 
stage to the stage of the school drama in Niirnberg. 

The Mastersinger stage in Niirnberg was thus, in all proba- 
bility, a broad and not very deep stage, with curtain entrances 
in the rear and possibly at the ends, and with such additions or 
modifications as the plays of a particular season might give 
rise to, a door, a window, an opening through the floor, an 
“ort” or place of partial concealment which might easily be 
made by curtain or screen, etc. Assuming a stage that permits 
readily of such modifications and remembering that at the 
height of Hans Sachs’ dramatic activity he was writing twelve 
to fifteen comedies and tragedies each year, while only four 
seem to have been publicly performed, two on each of the two 
public stages, during a short annual season of three to six weeks, 
it seems unnecessary and unreasonable to assume a stage with 
every structural detail needed for all of Hans Sachs’ hundred 
and twenty-five comedies and tragedies. 

The method of approach by which these few very general 
conclusions have been reached is a somewhat new approach 
to this particular question. I trust that both method and con- 
clusions may have some interest and value as a supplement to 
the critical examination of Késter’s reconstruction, to which 
this article has been chiefly devoted. 
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“QO MARS, O ATAZIR” 
I. 


Recently I have presented considerable evidence supporting 
the general thesis that, in creating the Canterbury Pilgrims, 
Chaucer has employed to some extent what may be called the 
“scientific method.” Specifically, I have tried to show that the 
Pardoner, the Reve, and the Miller are not merely literary 
figures conceived by the poet’s imagination but personages 
fashioned, in appearance and in character, according to strict 
laws of metoposcopy and physiognomy.' Both the Summoner 
and the Cook, I have maintained, are pathological cases cor- 
rectly diagnosed in accordance with the medical principles 
current in their day. And in the presentation of the Wife of 
Bath especially, it seems to me, Chaucer makes copious and 
organic use of astrological material; apparently he sets up a 
horoscope easy of interpretation, produces a human being to be 
ruled by it, and amuses himself with the inevitable actions 
and emotions of his living figure.* This present study is con- 
cerned with the problem of how the scientific method operates 
where the incidents of a story are already fixed and the elements 
of character determined. In the Legend of Hypermnestra and 
in the Man of Law’s Tale Chaucer attempts, I believe, to 
explain a ready-made story and to rationalize a given character 
by the process of referring them to astral influence, by intro- 
ducing nativities which seem to govern the prescribed action. 

Introducing a nativity in the Legend of Hypermnestra is 
something in the nature of an experiment on Chaucer’s part. 
For the incidents of the story he consults apparently every 
available authority, Ovid, Boccaccio, and possibly Gower# 


! Chaucer’s Reve and Miller, Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc., XXXV, 189; The Secret 
of Chaucer's Pardoner, Jour. Eng. and Germ. Philol., XVUI, 593. 

2 The Malady of Chaucer’s Summoner, Mod. Philol., XTX, 395ff.; The Mor- 
mal of Chaucer's Cook, Mod. Lang. Notes, XXXVI, 274. 

’ More About Chaucer's Wife of Bath, Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc., XXXVI, 
30 ff. 

‘Skeat, The Oxford Chaucer, Ill, xl. Cf. also Bech, Anglia, V, 365-371. 
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in all of them he finds that only one of the fifty daughters of 
Danaus who were married to the fifty sons of Aegyptus failed 
to slay her husband at her father’s command. Why? The 
story as it stands in the sources is entirely unmotivated and 
therefore inartistic. Straightway Chaucer sets about supplying 
the missing motivating power in the form of a nativity which 
explains Hypermnestra’s character and hence her actions. 


Ypermistra, yongest of hem alle; 

The whiche child, of her nativitee, 

To alle gode thewes born was she, 

As lyked to the goddes, or she was born, 
That of the shefe she sholde be the corn; 
The Wirdes, that we clepen Destinee, 
Hath shapen her that she mot nedes be 
Pitouse, sadde, wyse, and trewe as steel.® 


The horoscope is general and indefinite enough, but it will serve 
for an experiment. Chaucer continues: 


For, though that Venus yaf her greet beautee, 
With Jupiter compouned so was she 

That conscience, trouthe, and dreed of shame, 
And of her wyfhood for to kepe her name, 
This, thoughte her, was felicitee as here. 

And rede Mars was, that tyme of the yere, 

So feble, that his malice is him raft, 
Repressed hath Venus his cruel craft; 

What with Venus and other oppressioun 

Of houses, Mars his venim is adoun, 

That Ypermistra dar not handle a knyf 

In malice, thogh she sholde lese her lyf. 

But natheles, as heven gan tho turne, 

To badde aspectes hath she of Saturne, 

That made her for to deyen in prisoun, 

As I shal after make mencioun.® 


Venus’s influence, it would seem, is responsible for Hyperm- 
nestra’s beauty of person and for the partial suppression of 
Mars’s malice; and Jupiter, joined in some benevolent aspect 
with Venus, has been most powerful in the creation of her 
gentle and sympathetic character. As the heavens revolve, 
however, the progress of Saturn into a position of evil aspect 
results in her untimely death in prison. 


5» 6 Skeat, op. cit., Leg. Good Women, 2575-2600. 
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Even a casual glance at any medieval astrology will show 
that Chaucer’s interpretation of these planetary influences is 
scientifically correct. Baptista Porta gives a compendium of 
authoritative opinions regarding the beauty of person bestowed 
by Venus upon the fortunate native: 


Maternus: Venus geniturae domina si fuerit effecta, dat corpus longum, 
candidum, oculos gratos, venustatis splendore fulgentes, spissos capillos, aut 
moliter flexos, aut gradata pulchritudinis venustate componit, aut crispos 
crinium facit . . . Hali: Venus similis Ioui, nisi quod ex peculiari quodam 
beneficio ei continget esse formosiorem, ac maioris venustatis, melioris con- 
ceptionis, & pulchrioris formae, quoniam formositatem significat conuenientem 
formositati mulierum, et est magis mansuetus, & corporis blandioris, & proprie 
oculi eius sunt inter Zarchum & nigrum, & pulchrum . . . Messahala dicit: 
Hominem album declinantem ad aliquam nigredinum, & ex inde quorum nigredo 
aliquid maior, quam in illis reperiatur, tamen decens pulchros capillos, faciem 
rotundam, non tamen magnam, neque maxillas.’ 


Jupiter is likewise beneficent when he is alone in the nativity 
and entirely unoppressed by evil influences. Haly says, 


Si quando Iuppiter fuerit dominus significationis spiritus separatim & per 
se, & fuerit in bono statu, facit natum hominem magnae nobilitatis, laudis & 
magnae famae; integrum, liberum, mansuetum, tacitum & quietum; abdicantem 
se a uanis rebus, amatorem & amantum ab hominibus artificiosis pulchrorum 
& honestorum factorum, iustum et boni meditatorem, magnae ostentationis et 
honestae, castum; uult esse solus in bonis factis, & pius facit se diligi; scit 
custodire, servare, & retinere amicos.® 


Now when these two planets, separately so favorable, are dis- 
covered together, beneficently placed in good aspect the one to 
the other and free from destructive influence, the resultant 
power for good is particularly strong: 


Preterea si Iuppiter habuerit conuenientiam cum Venere, et si fuerit in 
bono statu . . . , generat natum splendidum . . . & qui amat limpiditatem 
& pulchritudinem ac magisteria, & considerat res ex cupiditate addiscendi, 


7 Joannis Baptista Porta, Coelestis physiognomiae libri sex, Neapoli, 1603, 
p. 61. Cf. Albohazen Haly, filii Abenragel Libri de ivdiciis astrorwm, Basileac, 
1551, p. 171 (This is Ali ibn Abi Al-Rajjan, an Arabian medico-astrological 
writer of the eleventh century, mentioned by Chaucer, C.7., A, 431); Ma 
Sha’a Allah Al Misri (Messahala, 754-813), De Ratione circuli & stellarum, 
in Astronomici scriptores, Basileae, 1533, p. 119; Firmicus (Iulius) Maternus, 
De nativitatibus, Venetiis, 1497, sig. e:; Claudii Ptolemaei Pelvensis Alexandrini 
Omnia, que extant, opera, Basileae, 1541, p. 481; and others referred to in my 
article on the Wife of Bath, P.M.L.A., Note 11. 
* Op. cit., p. 169. 
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amat ludos & iocos, contentus est rebus benefactis & bonis moribus, factorem 
boni & puri, bone uoluntatis & integrae, amat deum, bonae legis et bonae 
fidei, amat defendere legem et sensatum, diligit homines mansuetos, et gratum 
habet quod fit ei, amat inspicere libros et uersari in eis, et rem habet cum 
mulieribus secundum honestatem et communem usum et bono modo, diligit 
consanguineos, & amat ius & iustitiam, ornamentum & intellectum, & genera- 
liter bonus erit & iustus.® 


This passage illustrates how much Chaucer the artist leaves to 
the imagination of his readers; he has only indicated the noble 
character of Hypermnestra when he says that she was born to 
all good manners, that the Destinies made her tender-hearted 
and compassionate, wise, earnest, stable, and true as steel. 
He is also careful—though without any attempt to deal in 
technicalities—to state that Mars is feeble in his influence, 
being dominated by Venus and suppressed by various and 
sundry afflictions of houses. Professor Skeat’s learned note, in 
which he attempts to locate precisely the position of Mars," 
is gratuitous. If Mars had been in power, however, Hyperm- 
nestra would undoubtedly have been able to use the fatal knife 
without a qualm. I have shown elsewhere" the disastrous 
results when Mars rules in oppression over Venus. But here 
Chaucer is interested in emphasizing the general influences of 
these several planets; it is quite sufficient for his present purpose 
to point out that Mars was feeble. 

Chaucer says, however, that, at some time in the course of 
the stars’ revolution, Saturn’s malignant power became directed 
against the freedom and life of Hypermnestra. Now Saturn is 
the most potent and evil of all the planets; he is envious, 
covetous, jealous, a malicious dissembler, the servant of anger 
and the begetter of strife, delighting in destruction wherever 


*Idem. Cf. also Porta, op. cit., p. 107; Ptolemaeus, of. cii., p. 482; Ja 
‘far ben Muhammed el-Balchi abu Ma’ sar (Albumasar), De magnis conjunc- 
tionibus annorum revolulionibus, Augsburg, 1489, sig. E,; Abou Bakr ibn Al 
Kasil, Al Kharaschi Abubather (Albubather, d. 634), Liber natiuitaitum de 
Arabico in Latinum translatus, Venice, 1501, fol. 7, verso. Albubather’s dis- 
cussions on this page ‘De humilitate nati’ and ‘De veritati nati’ take up chiefly 
the influences of Venus and Jupiter in various combinations. 

1° Op. cit. ITI, 384. ‘We may conclude,’ says he, ‘that, at the period of 
taking Hypermnestra’s horoscope, Mars was in Cancer, or else in Taurus or 
Libra. Both Taurus and Libra were mansions of Venus; and, if Mars was in 
either of these, his evil influence would be kept under by her.’ 

" P.M.L.A., XXXVI, and Notes 18, 19, 20. 
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he is able to accomplish it. He works havoc in every sign of 
the zodiac and in dominion over any of the other planets.” 
Albubather shows especially, in his observations ‘De natis in- 
carcerandis,’ that Saturn brings about death through imprison- 
ment, particularly when in aspect with Venus and Jupiter." 
How, then, should Hypermnestra escape? 

After this manner would Chaucer rationalize the life and 
character of Hypermnestra. Having provided a horoscope for 
her, he proceeds to lay great stress upon precisely those elements 
of her nature which are accounted for in the root of her nativity. 
She revels through the day of her marriage festivities like a 
true daughter of Venus and Jupiter; and when evening has 
come, she prepares to go meekly to the bed of her lord. But 
her father interrupts her passing with threats of death unless she 
will carry out his commands to slay her husband that night. 
What should this pious, honest young wife do under such cir- 
cumstances? The fatal knife is produced, from which she 
shrinks away with terror. Still, because of the fear in her timid 
heart, she hides the instrument in her robes and promises that 
her husband shall not live. The night is cold; the destined 
hour has come. As she looks upon the face of him whom she 
must murder, all the tenderness and pity which the stars have 
bestowed upon her rises up in revolt against the infamous 
deed; staggering here and there about the room, she is torn by 
the inner conflict between fear, lest she lose her own life, and 
her gentle feminine nature which recoils at the sight of a knife. 
And, besides, he is her husband; she has plighted her faith to 
him. It were better to die than to shame her wifely purity or 
to become a traitor to her marriage vows. 

Now certes, quod she, sin I am his wyf, 

And hath my feith, yit is it bet for me 

For to be deed in wyfly honestee 

Than be a traitor living in my shame (L.G.W., 2699 ff.). 


Weeping upon the face of her sleeping husband, she embraces 
him; he must escape through the window. After he is gone she 


12 See Albumasar, op. cit., sig. G2; Haly, op. cit., pp. 9, 165; Achillinus et 
Cocles, De chiromantia et physionomia, Venetiis, 1619, sig. G3;—or any other 
astrology mentioned in these notes. 

13 Op. cit., fol. 16, rec. Cf. Skeat, op. cit., V, 65. 
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awaits with a noble calmness the blow which must crush 
her because of her unselfishness. Her angry father sends her 
away to prison—where she must die. Venus and Jupiter 
compounded together in her nature have made it impossible 
for her to be other than true as steel; and wicked Saturn, in a 
moment of power, has taken his revenge. Chaucer’s experiment 
—if I may call it so—is complete; he is moved, I think, at the 
pathetic spectacle of Hypermnestra’s suffering, but by referring 
the outcome of the story to the influence of the stars he has 
given a semblance of meaning to life and has transformed an 
ancient tale into a work of art. There is nothing more to be 
said after Hypermnestra has been lodged in prison. Conse- 
quently the poet ends his story in the middle of a sentence, 
which apparently begins to point a moral; but since the tale 
has been adorned, he is artist enough to see that, for this once, 
moralizing would be out of place. Nor does he ever continue the 
writing of the Legend of Good Women.'* Some time after having 
finished his story of Hypermnestra, Chaucer sets about translat- 
ing the pathetic, sad story of Constance into which he has intro- 
duced—either at the time of composition or later“—the 
motivating influence of the stars. 


Il. 


Having satisfied himself by trial that the rationalization of 
a given story is made possible through the introduction of 
astrological material, Chaucer proceeds to place an exceedingly 
intricate and effective horoscope in the Man of Law’s Tale. The 
original story is followed more or less closely up to the point 
where Constance, a devout Christian, is compelled to marry a 
pagan Sultan; whereupon the poet, intent upon explaining the 
succeeding misfortunes, breaks out in an apostrophe: 


“4 Skeat (op. cit., ILI, xlii-xliii) supposes that the Legends were completed 
about 1385. 

% Skeat (op. cit., V, 408) is inclined to think that the Man of Law’s Tale 
was originally composed about 1380 and that, at the time of revision (probably 
about 1387), various independent passages were interpolated. I do not wish, 
however, to raise the vexed questions of dates; my argument is not materially 
affected by the priority of either of these stories. I am merely treating the 
simpler case first as though it preceded in time the more complex—as it probably 
did. See Tatlock Development and Chronology of Chaucer’s Works, ch. v, 
§ 6; and Hammond, A Bibliographical Manual, pp. 282-283. 
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“O Mars, O Alazir”’ 


O firste moeving cruel firmament . . . 

Thy crowding set the heven in swich array 

At the beginning of this fiers viage, 

That cruel Mars hath slayn this mariage. 
Infortunat ascendent tortuous, 

Of which the lord is helples falle, allas! 

Out of his angle in-to the derkest hous. 

O Mars, O Atazir, as in this cas! 

O feble mone, unhappy been thy pas! 

Thou knittest thee ther thou art nat receyved, 
Ther thou were weel, fro thennes artow weyved (C.T., B, 295-308). 


Professor Skeat’s analysis of this passage is, in the main, correct 
(V, 150 ff.). He observes that the ascendent, tortuous sign— 
i.e. the sign just rising above the horizon—is Aries, one of the 
mansions of Mars. The lord of this sign, Mars, has just passed 
from an angle into a succedent house, in this case from Libra 
into Scorpio, which is his other, darkest house. Luna, also 
falling from an angle into a succedent, is found to be in corporal 
conjunction with Mars without reception in Scorpio. What 
Skeat does not observe is that when the horoscope is in Aries— 
for horoscopes in all other signs the situation would be different 
—the sign Libra happens to coincide with the seventh house 
of the horoscope and Scorpio with the eighth. This is a conjunc- 
tion of Mars and Luna not only in the sign Scorpio but in the 
eighth house. In order, then, to understand the full power of 
such a nativity upon the life and fortunes of Constance, the 
following data” must be interpreted: the horoscope is in Aries; 


Explanation of these technical terms may aid in making the horoscope 
clearer. In ancient astrology a figure of the heavens takes the form of a circle 
with a diameter drawn from left to right, representing the eastern and western 
horizons, and with another diameter drawn at right angles, representing the 
meridian. The quadrants thus made are further divided each into three equal 
parts, forming what is called the “twelve houses of the figure.” Of these the 
first, fourth, seventh, and tenth are called “‘angles’’; the four succeeding these— 
second, fifth, eighth, and eleventh—are called “‘succedents”; and the four 
after these—third, sixth, ninth, and twelfth—are called “cadents.” Thus 
every quadrant (beginning from the cardinal points and progressing counter 
clockwise) has its angle, succedent, and cadent house. Supposing this figure 
to be stationary, we find that the twelve signs of the zodiac pass successively 
through all these houses. If, at a given moment, the sign Aries is just rising 
in the East, it occupies the first house of the figure, Taurus the second, and so 
on, until we come to Libra, which occupies the seventh house, and to Scorpio, 
which occupies the eighth. Now, as we have seen, the seventh house is an angle 
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Mars, casus ab angulo, is discovered in Scorpio, which occupies 
the eighth house of the figure; Luna is also cadent, having passed 
from a favorable sign-angle, Libra-seventh, into an unfavorable 
sign-succedent, Scorpio-eighth, where she is in conjunction 
with Mars. 

It is not quite clear whether Chaucer considers this horo- 
scope a “nativity” or an “‘election.”’ The science of “‘elections,”’ 
much cultivated among ancient and medizval astrologers, 
exercises itself with nothing more than a careful observation of 
“days” and “hours’’ and the motions ef stars and planets by 
which times are known to be either lucky or unlucky, as they 
agree or disagree with the nativities of persons desiring success 
in the business they are about to undertake. A nativity, on 
the other hand, is a certain configuration of stars at a person’s 
birth which determines the course of his future life. At the 
birth of a child, therefore, the astrologer may prognosticate 
success or failure in business, happiness or unhappiness in life, 
and may foretell with certainty the specific things in which the 
native will be fortunate or unfortunate. An election—for 
example, to determine an auspicious time for beginning a 
journey—is useless and signifies nothing unless the root of the 


’ 


1ativity is known and unless the figure erected for the election 
corresponds approximately with the horoscope. If the nativity 
indicates that the child just born will be unfortunate in mar- 
riage, it would be useless later to seek an election which might 
secure a fortunate /ime for marriage; in such a case all times 
would prove unfortunate. We may reasonably suppose, 
therefore, that the horoscope in question represents the con- 
junction of stars at Constance’s birth; this is the “root of her 
nativity.”” Already at the beginning of her life, as any astrolo- 
ger might have foretold, cruel Mars had slain her marriages— 





and the eighth a succedent. Of the twelve signs of the zodiac each planet 
(except Luna) has two, called its “mansions,” in which it is particularly power- 
ful, i.e. “dignified.” For example, Saturn’s night mansion is Capricorn and 
his day mansion Aquarius; Mars’s two mansions are Aries and Scorpio, of which 
the darker is Scorpio. These signs in which the planets are dignified are some- 
times referred to as “houses” —as in Chaucer; but in order to distinguish them 
from the houses of the figure, I have consistently called them “mansions.” 
Both Mars and Luna have passed—i.e. they are “cadent’’—from the seventh 
to the eighth house, and so from the sign Libra into Scorpio, the night mansion 
of Mars. 
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both the first and the second, which were still in the future. 
Chaucer, indeed, laments the fact that no election was made in 
preparation for the voyage to the Sultan’s country,'’ pointing 
out that the root of the nativity is known: 


Of viage is ther noon eleccioun, 

Namely to folk of heigh condicioun, 

Nat when the rote is of a birthe y-knowe? 

Allas! we ben to lewed or to slowe (C.T., B, 312). 


In an interpretation of Constance’s horoscope, therefore, we 
may safely refer indiscriminately to both horary and genethliac 
astrology. 

Medizval astrologers, who usually draw figures of the 
heaven representing horoscopes in all the signs of the zodiac, 
are agreed that a nativity in Aries predestines for the native a 
rather checkered and precarious life. Indagine finds that when 
Aries is rising im oriente, Capricorn is discovered in medio coeli, 
Libra in occidente, and Cancer in imo coeli, and proceeds to 
show the influence of each of these signs: 


Capricornus in medio coeli, honores decernit, facultatesque, & sumptus 
maximos, eminentiam, arcana religionis, versutiam ingenii. Libra in occasu, 
vitam & aulicos mores; quae vita et a Paucis probatur, estque inconstans, ita 
& hunc dejiciet de gradu, jamque paulo ante residentem in capite, mox post 
constituet in cauda, jam afflante hunc fortuna, et hilariter acclamente, statim 
variis calamitatibus affliget. adeo nullam commoditatem feret solam sine 
incommodis, atque sine appendice jacturam, eo hunc promovebit consodalium 
invidia pessimum malum, verum totum illud damnum quicquid est, Cancer 
resarcit in imo coeli.8 


Albumasar gives a broader view: 


Dicamus ergo cum fuerit ascendent alicuius temporwm revolubilium aries; 
aut peruenerint ad cum anni ab aliquo locoruwm quorum rememorationem 
premisimus significat illud que apparebunt in ciuitatibus super quas est almus- 


7 For a full discussion of the popularity accorded the science of elections 
among astrologers, see Wedel’s Medieval Altitude toward Astrology, pp. 53-5, 
65, 149. Anyone in Chaucer’s time might have elected a fitting time for be- 
ginning a voyage or a journey. Haly, op. cit., 327ff., devotes forty folio pages 
to all kinds of elections, giving a whole section to the subject ‘De electione 
itineris.’ Cf. Ptolemaeus, op. cit. pp. 493ff. 

'SToannis ab Indagine, Introductiones apotelesmaticae in physiognomiam, 
Argentorati, 1622, pp. 125-126. Cf. Ioannis Taisnier, A bsolutissimae Chyroman- 
tiae Libri Octo, Coloniae Agrippinae, 1563, where, on page 494, the figure of a 
horoscope in Aries may be found. 
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teuli reges magnimin cum eo gue ciues eorum vtetwr instrumentis ferreis e 
armis; et his similibus et interfectione ef lite et combustione et igne; ef derisio 
veniet hominibus in actionibus ef festinationem permutationis de esse ad esse 
et expandetwy mors in eis.!* . 


And Haly is of the opinion that in matrimonial matters ‘Aries 
totus est malus.”*° 

Now for a horoscope in Aries, it must be observed, the 
‘significator’ is the sign Scorpio, in this instance located in the 
eighth house. In interpreting the nativity, therefore, one must 
give special attention to the position and the status of that sign. 
For,as Professor Skeat has shown, Scorpio is ‘called the house of 
death, of trauaile, of harm, of domage, of strife, of battaile, of 
guilefulnesse and falsenesse, and of wit.”" The casual position 
of this sign in the eighth house of the nativity produces pecul- 
iarly violent and adverse conditions. With regard to the eighth 
house Haly says: 

Haec domus est significatrix mortis, interfectionis, suffocationis, com- 
burendi homines, ueneni toxici, infirmitatis, diminutionis corporiS propter 
species paupertatis, magnarum minutionum, metuum, ac hominum miserorum 
in hoc mundo.” 


And Indagine, speaking of the eighth house in an Aries horo- 
scope, observes: 


Octava ab Oriente mansion est Scorpionis. Domus vel pars mortis, 
timoris, pavoris, haereditatis, mortuorum, & eorum quae post mortem fiunt. 
Commorante in ea Sole, vide ne quid auspiceris, neque iter arripias, non aquis 
credas te; facilé his impingitur. Quamobrem vitanda omnia sunt bella, con- 
tentiones injustis causae, inimicitiae, mulieres malae, maximé si ex parte 
haereditatis haec oriantur.* 


A malignant fortune prepared for Constance from her birth is 
also indicated by the nature and position of Scorpio. 

Luna is cadent from an angle, moreover, having passed from 
the seventh-Libra, where Chaucer says she was well situated 
and therefore powerful in exerting a beneficent influence, into 


9 Op. cit., sig. Ex. Cf. Maternus, of. cit., sig. i, verso. 

® Op. cit., p. 319. 

2 Op. cit., V, 150. Cf. also Albumasar, of. cil., sig. Fs; William Lilly, 
An Introduction to Astrology, p. 63. 

2 Op. cit., p. 106. Cf. Alchabitius, Libellus ysagogicus, Venetijs, 1482, 
sig. b,. 

% Op. cit., p. 156. 
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the eighth-Scorpio where she is not only without reception but in 
conjunction with Mars, the lesser of the infortunes. Now any 
planet is weakened and debilitated in passing from an angle 
into a succedent house, or when it is in corporal conjunction 
with either of the infortunes, Saturn and Mars, without recep- 
tion.* Among the ten ‘impediments’ of the moon to be con- 
sidered in general prognostications, Haly notes the following: 


Quartus, quando est iuncta infortunijs corporaliter . . . Septimus, 
quando est cadens ab angulis . . . (ut est finis Libre & initium Scorpionis) 
& hoc deterius est omnibus infortunijs Lunae, maximé in coniugijs, & omnibus 
causis mulierum, & in emendo & uenendo, & in itineribus,* 


and adds elsewhere ‘De qualitate matrimonij contracti’: 


Si uero Lunam inueneris infortunatam aut cadentem ab angulis in 8 uel 
12, aut cursu uacuam, dic quod malum erit ambobus, & quod habebunt anxie- 
tates & labores secundum naturam loci & infortunatoris ac signi.™ 


Whereas before she was exalted in Libra and in the seventh 
house—‘Etiam si vero fuerit in septima, erunt homines in 
mulieribus fortunati’—,?” Luna has been weakened by passing 
into the eighth house and into Scorpio, a mansion of Mars: 


At si fuerit in octaua, accidet mortalitas hominibus & si fuerit infortunata, 
erit peior; & si fuerit in aliqua domorum Martis, erit mors per lites & inter- 
fectiones.** 


Regarding the significance of Luna in Scorpio, Haly affirms: 


In omnibus partibus Scorpionis est multarum anxietatum et tristitiarum, 
et ex imprudentia conciliat sibi malum. et euenient mala impedimenta ei ex 
malis opinionibus suis,”* 


“See William Lilly, The Asirologer’s Guide, Lon. 1886, p. 5. Cf. Haly, 
op. cit., p. 109. 

*% Op. cit., p. 303. Cf. further on the ten evil situations of the moon, Lilly, 
op. cit., 4; Toannis Ganivetus, Amicus medicorum, Lvgduni, 1550, pp. 170-1; 
Zaehl, Sahl ibn Bashr Hébib ibn Hani (Abu ’uthman), De electionibus, Basileae, 
1533, p. 114. 

* Ibid., p. 66. 

27 Ibid., p. 373. Cf. Maternus, op. cit., sig. fu, vers. The interested 
reader wil! find detailed discussions of the good aspects and positions of the 
moon, for elections, in Haly, op. cit., pp. 65, 328. 

*8 Ibid., p. 373 (see also p. 378). Cf. Maternus, op. cit., sig. fn. 
** Tbid., p. & 
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and Albumasar is in substantial agreement: 


Et si fuerit equidistans signo scorpionis significat multos contrarietates et 
commixtiones ef egritudines ef mortem ef causas ef guerras et bella aduenientia 
hominibus cum paucitate atque fontium.*® 


This position of the moon, then, is particularly unfortunate 
either in nativities or in elections for marriage or for a journey. 

Not only that, but in Constance’s nativity Mars is discovered 
to be cadent from an angle, situated in his darker mansion, 
Scorpio, and occupying the eighth house of the figure. This 
argues great misfortune, for, says Haly, ‘si infortunia habuerint 
inperia octauae domus, significant damnationem per mortes & 
auxiliatores aduersariorum, & per magnas captiuitates,’*' adding 
with special reference to Mars, the lesser infortune, ‘si fuerit in 
octaua, erit ibi horibilis mortalitas subitanea, secundum 
naturam signi in quo fuerit.’**> Mars evidences his malignant 
influence also in all the faces of Scorpio: 





In prima facie Scorpionis ualens custodit suum, apparens et nominatus, 
applicat se ad id quod uult, & facit de suis inimicis uelle suum. In secunda 
facie inuerecundus & inhonestus est, mali operis, inuidis, rixosis, et militibus 
seruit. In tertia facie multum deligit mulieres, petit eas uim inferendo eis, 
iracundus est, & maxime contra se.* 


And his power for evil, in this instance, is augmented by virtue 
of his having fallen from an angle into one of his mansions where 
he has an essential dignity: 


Item si quando Mars fuerit . . . in malo statu ac malé affectus per 
retrogradationem ... aut per casum ab angulo.. . significat modos 
cogitationum in rebus quae sunt secundum significationem eorum, metum, 
anxietates, perturbationem sensus, malas cogitationes, damnum consideration- 
um, & quod prosequetur facta sua; etiam significat multas infirmitates & damna 
futura per ignes aut latrones uel animalia, itinera mala & periculosa, & quod 
peregrinus extra locum suum, & malum statum fratrum & sororum.* 


Dessvea 


When, in addition, a debilitated Luna is found to be in 
corporal conjunction with Mars in his own mansion where his 
dominion is supreme and undisputed, the resultant influence is 
disastrous particularly in matrimonial matters. Haly is of the 
© Op. cit., sig. Ir. 

* Op. cit., p. 299. (Cf. Albumasar, op. cit., sig. Piv.) 

® Ibid., p. 371. (Cf. Maternus, op. cit., sig. di.) 

* Ibid., p. 12. (Cf. Albumasar, op. cit., sig. Hs.) 

* Tbid., p. 260. 
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opinion that ‘Si Luna iuncta cum Marte, significat rumores 
falsos & sanguinum effusiones, & mendacia multa’;* or accord- 
ing to Goclenius, ‘Mars elevatus in scorpione supra Lunam, (sig- 
nificat) captivitates & seditiones in multis locis’ ;** or in the words 
of Ganivetus, ‘Malum est in matrimoniis, quod Luna iumgatur 
Saturno vel Marti; quia non erit pax inter eos, nec amor.’ 
Chaucer indicates that, in this conjunction, the resultant 
influence is all the more virulent because the ‘feble’ moon is 
not ‘received’ by the lord of the ascendent, Mars. Now 
‘reception’ is a technical astrological term. A planet is said to 
be ‘in reception’ when it passes into one of another planet’s 
essential dignities, e.g. into one of its mansions. The planet 
whose mansion is thus invaded is called the ‘dispositor’ because it 
‘disposes of,’ or rules, or governs, or receives the visitor. Ordi- 
narily when the dispositor is one of the fortunes, or beneficent 
planets, a reception is not without good influence; especially 
so if the dispositor of the planet signifying the thing asked for is 
himself disposed by the lord of the ascendent, a fortune.** But 
when the dispositor is one of the infortunes, Saturn and Mars, 
the influence of any planet in reception is weakened and 
vitiated. _ Since, in the horoscope under discussion, Luna is 
found to be situated in one of the mansions of Mars, Chaucer 
does not mean to say that she is without any reception at all; 
she is not well received, coming as she does under the evil 
influence of the malefic. Now if you are interested in learning 
the impediments to marriage, says Haly, 

Aspice significatores . . . & considera receptorem significatores recipien- 
tem; quia si receptor infortunatus fuerit uel cadens ab angulo, significat quod 
res illa non succedet postquam facta fuerit ual quasi. Et si infortunator 


maleficus fuerit dominus secundae ual octauae, significat quod disturbatio 
coniugij erit ex discordia dotis, etc.*® 


% Op. cit., p. 394. Cf. Maternus, op. cit., sig. fc; Messahala, op. cit., p. 117. 

* Goclenius, R., Astrologiae generalis, Marpurgi, 1618, p. 134. 

37 Op. cit., p. 507. 

38 Lilly, An Introduction to Astrology, London 1886, pp. 240, 244. 

%® Haly, op. cit., p. 65. In his discussion of planetary influences to be 
noted in elections of good marriages, this author says in part, ‘Sed si nec in 
hoc quidquam inueneris, aspice si Luna est furtuna uel recepta; quia si Luna 
fuerit fortunata uel recepta & pura ab infortunijs, significat quod soniugium 
erit; maximé si receptor recipiens eam purus fuerit ab infortunijs, p. 65. Cf. 
Zaehl, op. cit., p. 109; Ganivetus, op. cit., p. 509; Ptolemaeus, op. cil., p. 488; 
Lilly, op. cit., p. 398. 
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Chaucer may well cry out, as Constance prepares for her 
nuptials, that ‘cruel Mars hath slayn this marriage.’ 

But what should be the significance of his exclamation, 
‘O Mars, O Atazir as in this cas’? That is a dark saying which 
of necessity must be scanned. So far as I am aware, only one 
lexicographer has attempted to give anything like an adequate 
definition of the term atazir. M. R. Dozy says: ‘Atacir n’est 
pas dans les dict., mais il semble avoir eu droitde cité au XIII sie- 
cle. . . . C’est larabe (al-téthir), qui signifie influence; . 
c’est specialement l’influence qu’exercent les étoiles, soit sur 
d’autres étoiles soit sur des objets differents, p.e., sur les choses 
d’icibas, sur la destiné des individus.“° Through the precise 
astrological application of ‘atazir’ was being spiritedly discussed 
among Arabian wise men long before the thirteenth century, still 
Dozy’s general and rather indefinite explanation is, for the most 
part, correct. What he does not indicate is that any concrete in- 
terpretation of the term afazir involves a consideration of its 
relation to alcocoden and particularly to hAyleg, about which, 
says Haly, ‘ualdé dissenserumt inter se sapientes antiqui, & 
crebris digladationibus tumultuarunt in hac re ualdé subtili, & 
profundae speculationes.”*! Now Avieg is a term used in astrology 
to denote that position occupied by certain planets or parts of 
signs in a horoscope, from a consideration of which, in its 
relation to planetary influences, exact prognostications regard- 
ing the life or death of the querent may be made. It is some- 
times called the ‘point of life.’ Astrologers have disagreed 
violently over the number and location of hylegia; but all of 
them agree, I believe, that there are at least five hylegiacal 
places. In order to find the /y/eg one must consider the position 


*°R. Dozy, Glossaire des Mots Espagnols et Portugais dérivés de l’ Arabe, 
p. 207. Cf. the same author’s Commentaire Historique sur le Poéme d’Ibn- 
abdoun, p. 80. Skeat discusses Chaucer’s word from the point of view of 
Dozy, op. cit., V, p. 150. 

“t Op. cit., p. 147. Haly devotes two folio pages to hyleg (148-149), in which 
he enumerates not only the five places prescribed by Ptolemy (Cf. Ptolemaeus, 
op. cit., pp. 569-472, for his presentation of the subject, ‘alhileg’) but in addition 
something like a dozen other places apt pro hylech. Cf. on hyleg and alcocoden 
Omar, ‘Umar ibn Farkhin (Abu HafS), De nativitatibus, in Astronomici scrip- 
lores, Basileae, 1533, pp. 120-121; Alchabitius, op. cit., sig. cor.; Albubather, 
op. cit., sig. B, ff. 
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of the Sun, or of the Moon, or the precise degree of the ascen- 
dent, or the Place of Fortune, or the location of conjunctions. 
From either one of these, posited in certain prescribed parts of 
the horoscope, the Ayleg of the nativity may be determined. 
For example, Sol in the ninth house, in a masculine sign, and in 
quartile aspect with any one of his essential dignities, is said 
to ‘‘make hyleg’” or may be called “the hyleg.”” Alcocoden 
is nothing more than the name applied to the planet having the 
greatest power in hyleg;* enough of alcocoden. That which 
interests us especially in the nativity under discussion is the 
position of Luna. Says Haly: ‘Progrediens ergo tu & pre- 
quirens hylech, aspice Lunam, & si eam inueneris in angulo uel 
succedenti, & in signo foeminino, & in quarta foeminino, & 
aspexerit aliquam dignitatum suarum, accipe eam pro hylech.”“ 
Reference to Luna’s position in the Constance-nativity shows 
that all of these conditions are satisfied: she is in a succedent 
house, the eighth, in a feminine sign, Scorpio, and in quartile 
aspect with the feminine sign, Cancer, which is her only mansion 
and therefore one of her essential dignities.“ Luna in this 
position is the hyleg of the nativity. 

Having determined the hyleg in any figure, we are then 
ready to calculate—and interpret in terms of life and death, 
health or sickness, prosperity or misfortune—the influences, 
good or bad, which other planets direct by aspect upon that 
point. Now, the influence resulting from such a calculation of 
planetary influences exerted upon the hyleg by reference to 
various aspects of the planets is what astrologers call athazir. 
As Albubather says: ‘Hyleg enim vitam nati et mortem signi- 
ficat. Ac per athazir eius ad aspectum fortunarum vel infortuma- 
rum scies vitam et mortem nati nutu dei.’ These influences may 
be either good or bad, depending upon the nature of the planet 
in aspect—whether a fortune or an infortune. ‘Per athazir 


“See William Lilly, An Introduction to Astrology, p. 24 (aspects); pp. 
27-34 (nature of the houses); pp. 57-67 (nature of the signs); p. 69 (dignities); 
pp. 391, 393, 413, 403 (hyleh); pp. 338-348 (explanation of technical terms). 

* Haly, op. cit., p. 148. The succeeding eight folio pages, filled with 
technical matter regarding alcocoden and with greatly conflicting opinions of 
wise men, indicate how vexed a question this was in the time of Haly. 

“ Tbid., p. 147. 

* See any of the authors quoted above. 
* Op. cit., sig. Biv. 
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hyleg ad aspectum fortunarum et infortunarum scies tempora 
quibus nato bonum aut malum eueniet ef qualiter et vtrum vel 
non.’*? For example, if Jupiter is found to be in, say, quartile 
or oppositional aspect with the hyleg, his influence is uniformly 
beneficent: ‘Per athazir (hyleg ad aspectum) Jouis scies amici- 
tiam quam natus cum regibus aut potententibus habebit et 
quicquod erit de fortune et pulchritudine.“* When Mars, one 
of the infortunes, is in strong aspect with the hyleg, the case 
of the native is hopeless save for the grace of God: ‘Per athazir 
(hyleg ad aspectum) Martis scies eius fornicationes nuptias 
amores amicitias; damnum vel proficuum a mulieribus causas 
verba et contrarietes.”*° In the horoscope of Constance, as we 
have already seen, Mars is in conjunctional aspect with Luna 
in the hylegiacal position. This signifies that, in addition to 
all the other misfortunes which we have predicted above 
might befall her, she is subject to death unless miraculously 
protected: ‘Quando Luna fuerit hyleg et gradus ascendentis 
in radice nativitatis infortunatus ef preuenerit . . . cum sole 
aut coniunctio infortune tempore nativitatis infortunato, 
natus erit in periculo mortis.*° The athazir hyleg per aspectum 
Martis hath slain this marriage and precipitated a flood of 


misfortunes upon the head of Constance. 


‘9 JTdem. Luna is also considered by some authorities to be the hyleg when 
4 


\ le 
situated in the eighth house of the figure, see Haly, op. cit., p. 148; Albubather, 
op. cit., sig. Be. 

Ibid., sig. Be. It must be observed that this atazir of the hyleg by 
reference to the influence of the single planet, Mars, is the least complex imagin 
able. In a full and complete reckoning of the atazir of hyleg, the honest astrol- 
oger must consider not only the hylegiacal position but also the aspects of ail 
other planets, of the tenth house, and of the Place of Fortune. He must observe, 
moreover, the declinations and relative motions of these planets; their benefic 
or malefic natures; their situations in good or bad signs; whether their influence 
is strong or weak, depending upon whether the nativity is diurnal or nocturnal; 
and whether they are, combust, retrograde, or peregrine. He must determine 
whether the aspects are accurate, or nearly so, and strongly favorable, i.e., 
semi-sextile, sextile, quintile, trine, and biquintile, or unfavorable, i.e. square, 
semi-square, sesquiquadrate, and opposition. And all of these positions and 
relative motions must be calculated to the minute and second. Haly gives 
a complete epitome of the whole matter ‘De athazir’ in five folio pages, of. cit., 
pp. 157-162 (see also p. 397). Chaucer, being an artist and using astrological 


material for literary purposes, is not concerned with these technicalities. 
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When the horoscope of Constance is interpreted after this 
fashion according to the directions of medieval astrology, 
the main incidents of her life as Chaucer lifts them from the 
chronicle of Trivet are fully explained. This particular addition 
which the poet has made to the original story is not haphazard 
and aimless; it is organic. He is careful to notify the reader at 
the very beginning of his process of rationalization that every 
man’s death is written plainly in the heavens: 


For in the sterres, clerer than is glas, 
Is writen, god wot, who-so coude it rede, 
The deeth of every man, withouten drede. 


It was so in the case of Pompey, Julius, Hercules, and others; 
the conflict which raged about the city of Thebes was fore- 
shadowed in the stars. The finite minds of men, however, are 
so dull that they are unable to read the mysterious messages 
completely or aright. Else men might have known that, even 
for the Sultan, his marriage with Constance must bring about 
misfortune and death; in that great book which men call the 
heavens it was long ago written with stars that love should 
prove to be his destruction.*! And so it happens. As for Con- 
stance, her marriages are doomed in advance, by the inexorable 
laws of the stars having power at her birth, to be accompanied 
by unhappiness; her journeys must be attended by suffering; 
and the baleful influence of Mars directed against Luna, the 
hyleg, quite clearly and unmistakably makes her death prac- 
tically inevitable. That she escapes this pre-ordained fate in 
the midst of calamities is due to the intervention of the grace 
of God. 

When it is remembered that at the birth of Constance Aries 
was just rising in the East, no one need be surprised that her 
life is precarious and beset with dangers which, in the ordinary 
course of human events, would prove fatal. She is continually 
being raised to positions of eminence and honor, and as often 
cast down. Her marriage to the Lord of Syria is heralded with 
pomp; but no sooner has she arrived in the pagan country than 
the wicked Sultaness begins plotting against the happiness and 
the very life of the young wife. A great feast is prepared, it 
will be remembered, at which both pagans and Christians are 


1 C.T., B, 190-203. 
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entertained; there is much reveling—but in the end the 
Christians and all the pagans who are on the point of betraying 
their faith are murdered and hewn to pieces. Constance alone 
escapes the vengeance of the Sultaness, to be set adrift in an 
open boat, carefully provisioned to be sure, but without sails 
or rudder. It is only after terrible hardships that she arrives 
upon the shores of England. This once she has escaped the 
ultimate decrees of the stars. Living a devout life in this new 
country and winning many souls to Christianity, she is enter- 
tained by Alla and Hermengild, his wife, with respect and honor. 
But she may not long remain in peace. A young knight, having 
conceived an unholy passion for her and having been repulsed, 
takes his revenge by murdering Hermengild and placing the 
bloody knife in the hand of sleeping Constance. Here again, 
however, the decree of death pronounced by the stars is averted 
at the last moment by a sign from heaven. 

New honors are later showered upon her in the form of mar- 
riage with Alla, and she rejoices afresh in the birth of a child. 
But Mars, cadent from an angle, powerful in Scorpio, and ruling 
in oppression over Luna, proves malignant to this marriage 
also—for a time. Alla’s jealous mother, Donegild, by a skilful 
interchange of letters works the downfall of the young wife, 
who is torn from her child and again set adrift upon the sea. 
In the course of her aimless wanderings she is tortured by 
hunger, threatened with the lust of men, beset round about 
with pirates, and broken with grief. She is the afflicted of 
fortune. Her marriages, as might have been expected, are 
accompanied not only by her own sorrows but by wars and the 
struggles of men in arms, by murders and assassinations, and by 
the misfortunes of whole peoples. Scorpio and the eighth 
house have taken their toll of the afflicted and the dead; they 
with Mars have worked destruction. 

No one must suppose, however, that in his astrological 
beliefs Chaucer is an out-and-out fatalist.” He is too good a 


5? ] have hesitated before making this affirmation since there is so much 
authoritative opinion to the contrary. Wedel finds that Chaucer seems to 
be an outspoken determinist in astrological matters (ep. cit., pp. 143-153), 
and the scholars to whom he refers in the foot-notes are, for the most part, in 
agreement. Since these opinions, however, are usually based on astrological 
references taken as isolated fragments, I ask for an unbiased consideration of 
my point of view based on a treatment of these independent passages as organic. 
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church-man, I suppose, for that. Being familiar with the 
most advanced astrological thought of his time, he could 
scarcely have escaped pondering over the problem of God’s 
relation to the more or less unalterable influence of the stars 
upon the lives of men. If the laws of astrology are valid and 
effective, what part does a Supreme Being play in the universe? 
The violent controversy which raged over Europe for centuries 
during the Middle Ages*® must have attracted Chaucer’s 
attention to the subject; he must have been intimately 
acquainted, I think, with the arguments on both sides in the 
great intellectual conflict. Men believed in astrology; they also 
had faith in God. In most of the independent passages which 
he has introduced into the Man of Law’s Tale, the poet is 
eager, it seems to me, to make his position unmistakably clear: 
the stars are undoubtedly powerful in directing human affairs, 
but they are still subject ultimately to the will of God. While 
he has not slighted the horror of the original story, one cannot 
help noticing that he has apparently attempted to soften it by 
insisting upon the power of a Christian faith. As we have 
seen, Constance ought to have lost her life at several points in 
the narrative; according to the laws of astrology her death might 
ordinarily have been predicted with accuracy. Chaucer has 
indeed permitted the stars to afflict her in any and every way— 
short of death; she must escape death. So it is in the original 
version of the story—which he does not feel inclined to change, 
—and so it may be in real life when God stretches forth His hand 
among the stars. In addition, therefore, to introducing a horo- 
scope for the purpose of explaining the main incidents of the 
story, Chaucer now sets about creating other independent 
passages in order to prove the supremacy of a Divine power 
over astral influence. 

‘hanks to the beneficence of the sign Libra in the East, 
Constance was endowed at birth with a religious nature; she 
lives and moves by faith. Why does she alone escape death 
at the feast given by the Sultaness? It is a miracle, says 
Chaucer, such as one finds common enough in the pages of 


See Wedel, op. cit., pp. 115, 125-7, 134ff., 145-8. Says he, ‘Practically 
every writer on the subject from Alexander Neckam to Gower, while accepting 
the rule of the stars over mundane affairs, had with equal insistence asserted 
the freedom of the human will.’ 
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Holy Writ and in the legendary lives of the saints. Again, as 
she is sent out to sea the first time, Constance addresses herself 
to Christ and submits herself into His hands; it is His power 
which directs her ship into a safe port.» When in despair she 
is being tried for murder before the court of Alla, alone and 
without a champion, she remembers that two of God’s saints 
were once similarly oppressed and that by His grace they were 
rescued;*® she too is vindicated by the mysterious appearance 
of an arm from heaven which smites to death her false accuser. 
And when an impious man comes aboard her ship for the 
purpose of ravishing her honor, some divine power preserves 
her chastity; he falls overboard and is drowned. Nor is this 
surprising, says the author, for so God gave courage, strength, 
and protection to David when he went alone against Goliath, 
and-to Judith when she was carried to the couch of Holofernes.*’ 
And the final happiness of Constance, after all her sufferings at 
the hands of a malignant fortune, is presented as a free and 
pathetic gift of Christ.6* Chaucer here stands with the best 
of medieval astrologers who recognize, in their darkest prog- 
nostications, the fact that certain combinations of stars which 
seem to foretell inevitable death are subject to the intervening 
and arbitrary hand of God. By emphasizing this belief Chaucer 
has made reasonable not only the escapes all along the way 
of Constance’s life but also her final happiness. 

After this manner the artist works, it seems to me, when he 
wishes to rationalize the ready-made incidents of the Constance 
story and explain a fixed character. Many things in the life of 
Constance, which may have puzzled the poet at first, are made 
clear by reference to the athazir hyleg per aspectum Martis and 
by insisting upon the intervening hand of God. And all this is 
accomplished in the independent passages. I cannot under- 
stand, therefore, how Professor Skeat’s opinion can be any 
longer accepted as wise when he says, ‘All of these insertions 
are, in fact, digressions, and have nothing to do with the 


+4 See C.T., B, 470-504. This is Chaucer’s addition. 
% Ibid., B, 449-462. Also Chaucer’s. 

® Tbid., B, 631-658. Chaucer’s addition. 

7 Ibid., B, 925-945. The Author’s comment. 

58 Thid., B, 1037-1043, 1049-1070. 





Independent passages. 
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story.”* While I would not willingly have it inferred from the 
emphasis which I have placed upon these passages that Chaucer 
is making his story illustrate the workings of astrological 
principles, still it does seem to me that, without a horoscope 
showing the influence of the stars and without the recognition 
of Divine power, this life of Constance would possess little more 
unity than Trivet’s version. But as we have it the Man of Law’s 
Tale seems to be a whole complete within itself, compact in 
spite of its apparently straggling and unconnected incidents, 
excellently motivated, possessed of an unusual—in the Middle 
Ages—unity of character, and therefore a piece of artistic 
workmanship.” 


8° Op. cit., III, 408, 410. 

6° Tt has been observed that the so-called Man of Law’s Tale is not suited 
to the character of a jurist (see Hammond, of. cit., p. 283). Lounsbury remarks, 
‘The legendary story of Constance which is assigned to him is the one instance 
of absolute incongruity found in this work between the character of the narrator 
and that of the narrative’ (Studies, III, 436). If Professor Kittredge’s con- 
ception of the Canterbury Tales as a Human Comedy, in which the ‘Pilgrims 
do not exist for the stories, but vice versa,’ is true (Chaucer and his Poetry, p. 154), 
and if Chaucer is to be taken seriously when he indicates that he is attempting 
to fit each story precisely to the man or woman who tells it (C.7., A, 725 ff.), 
then I should like to suggest, though with considerable hesitancy, that the 
story of Constance may have been first composed for the Doctor of Medicine. 

In the first place, only the Physician of all the Pilgrims is intellectually 
capable of introducing into the story an accurate and motivating horoscope. 
He is well grounded in astrology, which is the basis of medieval medicine. 
He knows how to set up a figure of the heavens and to forecast the future of 
his patients; he is versed in natural magic to such an extent that, having 
fashioned an ‘image,’ he can call down the influences of certain combinations 
of beneficent stars into it and insure the health of the sick; he is perfectly 
familiar with the science of elections, necessarily, in order that he may know 
when and what kinds of medicines to give to the afflicted (C.7., A, 414-420). 
This is as it should be; all medieval medical writers agree that a thorough knowl 
edge of the basic principles of astrology is the sine gua non of the successful 
practitioner. The Physician is alone interested enough in the practical workings 
of the science to make an organic use of it in his story. 

In the second place, I observe that the additions made to the original 
narrative taken from Pope Innocent’s De contempiu mundi are precisely such 
passages as would appeal to this particular Doctor. Chaucer says, it will be 
remembered, that he has a main eye for the business side of the profession; 
he and his druggists make considerable profits upon drugs and electuaries; and 
since gold is especially attractive to him, he is partial in his prescriptions to 
that panacea known as aurum potabile (C.T., A, 425 ff.). This is the man who 
would probably introduce his story with such a sermon on the inconveniences 
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of poverty as is found in the Prologue to the Man of Law’s Tale (C.T., B, 99- 
130). ‘Beware of poverty,’ he would say, ‘for all the days of a poor man are 
evil; friends and brothers forsake him. Therefore, lay up wealth as I have 
done from my winnings during the pestilence.’ In addition, having made a 
close study of the medicinal qualities of various wines and having observed 
the ill effects of over-indulgence upon the human system, the Physician is 
fain to pause in the midst of his story and give an apostrophe to the disgusting 
physical symptoms of drunkenness (B, 770-777)—taken from Pope Innocent. 
He is also interested in the dire results of gluttony; being himself a man who 
diets carefully, he breaks out again in an apostrophe directed against the sin 
of over-eating (B, 925-931)—also lifted from Innocent. These apt interpola- 
tions, together with the organic astrological passages, might well point to the 
Physician. 

I would suggest also that the story now known as the Physician’s Tale 
is admirably suited to the Man of Law. It is a narrative which turns upon the 
injustice of a wicked judge who, having a false bill of accusation presented 
to him, condemns an innocent young woman to prison against all law and 
equity. The language of the story is legal and technical, precisely fitting for 
the man who knows all the judgments from the time of William the Conqueror. 


WALTER CLYDE CURRY 
Vanderbilt University 




















THE RELATION OF OLD NORSE -rd- TO GOTHIC -rd- 


The question as to whether in the Germanic languages the 
spirants 6, @ and g are older than the corresponding stops 
b, d and g is one which has not yet been satisfactorily deter- 
mined. The purpose of the following article is to show that 
O.N. -rd- (= Goth. -rd-) lends no evidence to the assumption 
that the spirant @ here represents a P. G. *@ and is therefore of 
older origin than the corresponding stop d in Gothic. 

The majority of Old Norse scholars' have followed the 
accepted view advanced by Paul (“Zur Lautverschiebung,” 
P. B. Beiir., 1, pp. 147-201) that the spirants 5, @, g are of older 
origin than the stops 4, d, g in Germanic and that therefore the 
O. N. @ after r over against the corresponding stop (d) in 
Gothic (cf. O. N. gardr, Goth. gards) represents the Primitive 
Germanic status of this consonant. 

This theory however, contradicts the simple fact that the 
Gothic language is older by several centuries than the Old 
Norse and that, therefore, the Gothic consonantal (as well as 
vowel) system must represent a more archaic status than the 
Old Norse. Unless we assume with J. Frank? (‘‘Germanisch 


1 Cf. A. Noreen, Aisl. Gramm.,* §333, B. Kahle, Aisl. Elementarb., $168, 
A. Heusler, Aisi. Elementarb., §170, §205, Anm. 1., W. Streitberg, Urgerm. 
Gramm., §122, 2 b, p. 119, E. Sievers, Grundr. I,) p. 373, R. M. Meyer, “Die 
germanische Sprachbewegung,” J.F., XXII, p. 116-133, cf. especially p. 122. 

On the other hand, both L. Wimmer (Anord. Gramm., §5, Anm. 3) and 
A. Holtzmann (Alid. Gramm. I (I. Abteilung), “‘Anord. Lautlehre,” p. 113) 
view O.N. -rd- (=Goth. -rd-) from the standpoint of the Goth. -rd- and not 
from the standpoint of a P.G. *-rd-. The same is true of both Falk and Torp 
(Norw.-Dén. Etym. Worterb.) and A. Fick (Vergl. Wérterb. der Indogerm. 
Sprachen); cf. Falk and Torp, I, 292 Gaard, Goth. gards, O.N. gardr, P.G. 
*garda-, I, 370 Haard, Goth. hardus, O.N. hardr, P.G. *hardu , etc; Fick, p. 129 
P.G. *gerd:*gard (Goth. gairda:gards), p. 78 P.G. *hardu (Goth. herdus), etc. 
Similarly F. Kluge (Etym. Worterb. der deutschen Sprache’) derives the High 
German -ri- (<W.G. -rd-) from a P.G. *-rd- and not from a P.G. *-rd-, cf., e.g., 
p. 144: “Hirte . .., anord. hirder, got. hairdeis M. ‘Hirte’: vermittelst 
ja- aus germ. herdé- ‘Herde’ abgeleitet.” 

? Among other scholars sharing this view may be mentioned Fr. Holthausen 
(Ans. fda., XVIII, p. 368, Anm. and As. Elementarb., §244 ff.), K. Brugmann, 
Grundr? 1, p. 706, R. Trautmann, Germ. Laulgesetze, p. 55 and Hermann 
Collitz (cf. grammatical introduction to Bauer’s Waldeckisches Worterbd.). 
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B DG,” Zfda., 54, pp. 1-23) that the stops d, d and gin Germanic 
were older than the corresponding spirants, we disturb the 
chronological order of the Germanic languages. It is in itself 
unreasonable to assume that the North and West Germanic 
spirants over against the corresponding stops in Gothic repre- 
sent an older status of the consonants ia question than does the 
Gothic, in view of the fact that the Gothic is much older than 
either of these two groups of Germanic dialects. Nothing has 
been shown, on the other hand, to disprove the theory that 
the Gothic consonantal system represents the final step in the 
Germanic sound shift and therefore the Primitive Germanic 
status from which the later North and West Germanic were 
derived. Paul’s theory cannot subvert the fact that the North 
and West Germanic consonantal systems have undergone 
developments of a secondary origin to a much greater degree 
than has the Gothic.? It would be surprising, therefore, if the 
North and West Germanic spirants represented the qriginal 
status of the consonants in question, whereas the corresponding 
stops in Gothic represented a secondary sound shift. 

If we compare the status of stop and spirant (6, d, and 
5, d) in the Gothic, on the one hand, with the Old Norse and the 
West Germanic on the other, we shall find that the only cases 
where either the North or the West Germanic shows the 
spirant over against the stop in Gothic, occur after the liquids 
land r. 

After the nasals m and m the consonant represents a stop in 
all three groups, i.e., the consonant must have been a stop in 
Primitive Germanic: 


P.G. Goth. O.N. W.G. (Angs.) 
*bindan bindan binda bindan 
*lamb lamb lamb lomb 


*Cf., e.g., the softening of P.G. *} in sonant surroundings in North and 
West Germanic over against the unchanged surd spirant in Gothic, thus Goth. 
airpa, brépar but O.N. jerd, brédir, Angs. eorde, brédor. Similarly P.G. *f=Goth. 
f in intervocalic position must be considered a sonant spirant 6 in North and 
West Germanic, altho the sign f may be regularly employed, thus Goth. ufar 
but O.N. ofar, Angs. ofer (f=6). Cf. further P.G. *z= Goth. z> North and West 
Germ. R:r, thus Goth. maiza, O.N. meiri, Angs. mére. 
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After the liquids / and r the labial consonant appears in 
Gothic as a stop‘ (6), in North and West Germanic as a spirant 


(5): 


P.G. Goth. O.N. W.G. (Angs.) 
*silba silba sjalf- seolfa 
*hwerban hwairban _hverfa hweorfan 


After the liquid / the dental consonant appears as a stop in 
all three groups, i.e., the consonant must have been a stop in 
Primitive Germanic: 

P.G. Goth. O.N. W.G. (Angs.) 
*haldan haldan halda healdan 

But after the liquid r the dental consonant appears in Old 
Norse as a spirant (¢), but as a stop (d) in both Gothic and 
West Germanic: 


P.G. Goth. O.N. O.S. Angs. 
*gard- gards gardr gard geard 
*gerd- gairda giord gurd-(isli) gyrd-(els) 
*herd- hairdeis hirdir hirdi hyrde 
*hard- hardus hardr hard heard 
*werd- watrdus verdr werd 
*ward- wardja vordr ward weard 
*word- watrd ord word word 


If we hold that the Gothic consonants 6 and d in all these 
cases represent stops, it is certainly a much sounder view to 
consider the North and West Germ. spirant 6 after the liquids / 
and r and North Germ. spirant d after the liquid r as secondary 
developments from the Primitive Germanic stops (6, d= Goth. 
b, d) than to force the status of these consonants into the 
Procrustean bed of Paul’s theory. Even if Paul’s theory were 
correct, the Old Norse consonantal status, being of much later 
origin than the Gothic, can lend no evidence in support of it. 
The contention that the Old Norse spirants over against the 


4G. A. Hench’s contention (“The Voiced Spirants in Gothic,” J. E. Germ. 
Phil., 1, pp. 45-58) that after the liquids / and r the Goth. b represents a spirant 
(6) is not conclusive. There are no cases of final /b in Gothic, nor of final 
rf=intermediate -rb- (which in final position appears regularly as rb). The f 
in Gothic parf represents a P.G. *f not *6 (cf. Braune, Got. Gramm.,® §56, 
Anm. 3). Therefore, there is no valid reason for assuming that the Goth. 5 
after / and r represents a spirant (6) and not a stop (6); cf. Frank, ““Germanisch 
B DG,” Zfda., 54, p. 10, Anm. 1. 
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corresponding stops in Gothic do support Paul’s theory as to 
the priority of the Primitive Germantic spirants 6, d is a mere 
assumption in conformity to the theory. 

In support of this assumption Old Norse scholars have had 
recourse to the Runic inscriptions in which the consonants 6 
and d in initial position and after the liquids / and r are, accord- 
ing to the accepted view, considered as spirants, cf. dagaR 
(Einang, 4th cen.), borumR, bariutib (Stentofta, 7th cen.), 
heldaR (Tjurké, 7th cen.), hagustaldaR (Valsfjord, 6th cen.), 
etc. But this view is due to the theories of Wimmer and Bugge 
(in keeping with Paul’s theory regarding the priority of the 
spirants 6, d) and has no historical evidence to support it. As 
a matter of fact, the Runic alphabet, just like the Gothic, lacked 
the means for denoting the difference between the stop and 
spirant 6 and d. (cf. Runic& =5d or 6, RunichA =d or 2), cf. 
Goth. Naubaimbair=Lat. November, Gr. voBéuBpos. It is, 
therefore, a perfectly arbitrary assumption (in conformity with 
Paul’s theory) to conclude that in the Runic language d and b 
in initial position or after liquids represented original spirants. 
The theory that the Runic language represents a more archaic 
status than the Gothic® is based chiefly upon the existence of 
these “Runic spirants” over against the corresponding Gothic 
stops. It cannot be shown that in this respect at least the 
Runic language shows a more archaic status than the Gothic. 
Too much stress has in general been laid upon the status of the 
Runic language, the phonetic interpretation of which is too 
uncertain to serve as a basis for the construction of our Primitive 
Germanic phonetic system.® 

On the other hand, the assumption is a priori justified that 
in view of the Gothic-West Germ. -rd- the O.N. -rd- represents a 
secondary development peculiar to Old Norse alone. Evidently 


5 Cf., for instance, Streitberg’s statement in his Urgerm. Gramm., §14, 
c, p. 16: “Sie (die altesten nordischen Runeninschriften) iibertreffen an Alter- 
tiimlichkeit der Sprachform alle anderen Denkmdler und reprisentieren einen 
Sprachzustand, den man als ‘Urnordisch’ bezeichnen muss.” The italics are 
mine. 

* Cf. Frank, ““Germanisch B DG,” Zfda., 54, p. 3: “M. e-ist es tiberhaupt 
sehr mislich, bei unseren vielfach doch noch recht unsicheren kenntnissen 
iiber ihren ursprung und den gang ihrer entwicklung die runen zu lautge- 
schichtlichen schliissen zu verwerten.” 
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the secondary tendency to shift an original stop (0, d) after a 
liquid to a corresponding spirant had progressed further in Old 
Norse than in West Germanic, for in West Germanic this shift 
was confined to the Jabial stop 6 (cf. Goth. hwairban, O.N. 
hverfa, W.G. hwerban but Goth. gards, O.N. gardr, W.G. gard). 
This secondary tendency, common to both North and West 
Germanic, had apparently not yet affected the dentals in West 
Germanic, although this may have been the case later, i.e., 
after the division of the West Germanic into dialects. In Old 
Saxon, for example, the sign d is often used for ¢, but the fact 
that the sign d@ is not often used for d except after r may indicate, 
as Holthausen’ points out, a phonetic change from W.G. -rd- 
to O.S. -rd-. 

A similar later (i.e., historical) shifting of d after r to d 
occurred in Old Norse, namely where d was developed from® 
d+d, as in the preterit of weak verbs, cf. *hirdidé>*hirdda> 
*hirdda>hirda>hirda. The priority of the stop d in this case 
over the spirant d is proved by the fact that the forms with ¢ 
are not found in the oldest manuscripts.°® 

I am tempted to view this tendency to shift a secondary d 
(from d+d) after r to the spirant d in Old Norse as a continua- 
tion of the original tendency in Primitive Norse to shift the 
stop d afterr to the spirant d. At any rate, it is certain that the 
tendency to shift the stop d after r to the spirant d was peculiar 
to Old Norse over against Gothic and West Germanic (with 
the possible exception of Old Saxon) even if it can not be shown 
that this tendency was fundamental (i.e., was already affective 
in Primitive Norse). 

The attempt to explain an Old Norse spirant over against 
an earlier Gothic stop as a retention of a Primitive Germanic 
spirant (i.e., that the d, for instance, in O.N. gardr is older than 
the stop d in Gothic gards) is the same sort of fallacy as the 


7Cf. F. Holthausen, As. Elemeniarb., §247, Anm. 1: “Nur nach ¢ steht 
ofters d=d in V C, z.B. wordon ‘Worten,’ hord ‘Hort,’ was méglicherweise 
eine lautliche Verinderung bezeichnet.”’ 

8 According to the accepted view ¢+d, since after ¢ the dental (=the 
stop d in Gothic) is considered as a spirant (not as a stop) in Primitive Ger- 
manic, thus ‘*hirdidé>*hirdda>*hirdda>hirda>hirda. So A. Heusler, 
Aisl. Elementarb., §188, 1, A. Noreen, Aisl. Gramm*., §230, 1, Anm. 2, §237, 
2, F. Holthausen, Aisl. Elementarb., §74. 

* Cf. A. Heusler, Aisi. Elementarb., §188, 1. 
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accepted notion that a North (and West) Germ. 2 (= Indo-Eur. 
&) is older than a corresponding Goth. i (i.e., that the @, for 
instance, in North (and West) Germ. wég (=the 2 in Lat. vého) 
is older than the i in Goth. wigs). Professor Collitz'® has 
advanced very cogent reasons for assuming that North and 
West Germ. é/é must be derived from and, therefore, secondary 
to the corresponding Goth. i/u; that consequently the Gothic 
vowel system here (as elsewhere) represents the final stage of 
the Primitive Germanic vowel system. No convincing argu- 
ment has yet been advanced as to why we should not likewise 
assume that the Gothic consonant system represents the final 
step in the Germanic sound shift and not “secondary Gothic 
peculiarities.” 

The analysis of this question, i.e., the relation of the O.N. @ 
after r to the corresponding stop (d) in Gothic, shows that the 
accepted view regarding the priority of the spirants 6, d@, g 
over the stops 6, d, g in Germanic is at least open to very serious 
difficulties. The so-called Runic “spirants’’ in initial position 
and after liquids have no sound basis at all; they represent mere- 
ly the arbitrary theory that the spirants in Germanic are older 
than the corresponding stops. Similarly, the accepted “urger- 
manisch” and “‘urnordisch” & over against the Gothic 7 owes its 
existence in our Germanic grammars to the theory that an Indo- 
Eur. @ (just as an “urnordisch” rd) was preserved in North 
(and West) Germanic without having undergone the intermedi- 
ate Gothic change. 

In the reconstruction of the Primitive Germanic vowel and 
consonant systems the evidence afforded by the Gothic dialect 
should serve as our basis, for the fact cannot be disregarded that 
the Gothic represents the earliest phonetic stage recorded in 
the Germanic languages. The age of the Runic inscriptions is 
still a mooted question and our knowledge as to their phonetic 
status is far more uncertain than is our knowledge of the Gothic. 
Therefore, it seems to me, it is just as imperative for a correct 
notion of the development of the Germanic vowel and con- 
sonant systems to view the Old Norse from the standpoint of 


Cf. Hermann Collitz: “Segimer: Oder germanische Namen in kelti- 
schem Gewande,” J. E. Germ. Phil., VI, p. 253-306, 1907, and more recently 
“Early Germanic Vocalism,” M. L. Ns., XXXIII, p. 321-333, 1918. 
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the Gothic" as it is to view, for example, the Anglo-Saxon from 
the standpoint of the older Saxon upon the continent. So far 
as the relation of spirant to stop is concerned, it cannot be shown 
that the Gothic underwent secondary developments which were 
not shared by the North and West Germanic, even tho the 
spirants 6, d and g (in unaccented syllables) may have been 
in Gothic subject to Thurneysen’s “Dissimilations Gesetz”’ 
(I. F., VIII, p. 208 ff.). 
ALBERT Morey STURTEVANT 
Kansas University 


The failure to view the Old Norse from the standpoint of the Gothic 
has resulted in Paul’s view not only that the O. N. d@, e.g., in gardr is older than 
the corresponding stop d in Goth. gards but also that the O. N. d in yd (v)-ar, 
ydr is older than the z in Goth. izwera, izwis (‘“‘Zur Lautverschiebung,” P. B. 
Beitr., I, p. 517). The correct explanation for the O. N. d over against the 
Gothic. z in this latter case has been given by Sophus Bugge (K.Z., IV, p. 251), 
namely Goth. izwis>P. Norse *iRwiR>*idwiR>O. N. ydr, i.e., thru dis- 
similation of R to d because of the following R. Even Heusler (Aisl. Elementarb., 
§151) accepts Bugge’s explanation, i.e., that the Goth. z here is older than the 
O. N. d, yet at the same time holds that the Gothic stop d after r (gerds) is 
younger than the corresponding spirant in Old Norse (gurdr). 








THE QUESTION OF MORAL RESPONSIBILITY IN 
THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF ARTHUR 
SCHNITZLER 


Schnitzler the dramatist—it is with his dramatic achieve- 
ments that we are more directly concerned—is fundamentally 
a naturalist, but, in the majority of his works, a naturalist of 
the neo-realist type. In only one instance, in the dramatic 
dialogues of “Reigen,’”’ does the author yield to the lure of crass 
naturalism. Occasionally he resorts to a grotesque realism, as 
in the case of “Der griine Kakadu,” or in “Der tapfere Cassian”’ 
and “‘Die Schwestern,” with settings from the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. With few exceptions, he has selected his 
dramatic material from the life of the comfortable middle-classes 
of his native city. It is from the professional element particu- 
larly that he has taken his principal characters. The physician, 
the artist, the actor, the musician, the poet, the student, the 
young officer, with their varied and sensitive temperaments and 
personalities, are the types which he places upon the stage with 
a vivid reality. These are the men and women of his personal 
acquaintance. His life is intimately linked with theirs, and he 
knows their every move and inner thought. Consequently, in 
plays like “Professor Bernhardi,’”’ ‘‘Das Vermichtnis,” 
“Zwischenspiel,” his realism is most apparent and convincing. 
In each of the plays the dramatist is occupied with definite 
problems in definite contemporary social groups. These plays 
are illustrative of what Eduard Engel asserts: “‘In most of his 
plays and playlettes he stands with a firm foot in the midst of 
worldly life.’”! 

The ethical worth of Schnitzler’s writings can scarcely be 
over-estimated. In certain dramas the purposiveness is more 
evident than in others. Especially is this true of his earlier 
dramatic works. In his later plays the moral import is more 
subtle and implied. The satirical, and not infrequently cynical 
and piquant, dialogue frankly exposes the author’s views upon 

1 Engel, Eduard, Geschichte der Deutschen Literatur von den Anfingen 
bis in die Gegenwart, 15te Auflage, Leipzig, 1912. B. II, p. 442. 
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the vital questions of the day. The duel, militarism, politics, 
and the conventional moral standards of society he attacks 
repeatedly. 

To obtain an appreciative and sound understanding of 
Schnitzler’s art, we must bear in mind the fact that he is 
primarily influenced by the life of Vienna which in pre-war days 
was second only to Paris in the vivacity and the excitement of 
pleasure which pervaded it. History and geographical position 
have greatly influenced the temperament of the Viennese. Here 
the sober spirit of the North is fused with the brilliant and 
fantastic temperament of the South; it is romance tinged with 
sadness, merriment and animation subdued by a philosophical 
seriousness, passion suppressed by intellect. The blood of the 
Slav, of the German, of the Italian, of the Spaniard has helped 
to form this strangely unique spirit. When we recollect that 
Schnitzler is above all else a Viennese, surrounded by the life 
he so vividly dramatizes, we no longer marvel at his keen under- 
standing of the soul of the people, the basis of all of his char- 
acterizations. Even in his historical plays, “Der Schleier der 
Beatrice,’ an episode of the Renaissance period, and in “Der 
junge Medardus,” which carries us back to 1809 when Napoleon 
appeared for the second time before the gates of Vienna, even 
in “Paracelsus,” the setting of which is laid in the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, we are not in the least aware of the 
presence of historical figures parading before us out of a remote 
past. In his characters Schnitzler depicts life as he observes it, 
with its “gay romance” and its “melancholy reflection.” The 
soul of Beatrice Nardi, who lived in the Italian city of Bologna 
in the year 1500, has much in common with Schnitzler’s 
characters of the nineteenth century. She is a care-free, 
pleasure-loving maiden who, like Marie and Katharina in “Der 
Ruf des Lebens,” like Christine in “Liebelei,” is beguiled by 
the illusions of life which obsess her. She hears the call of life 
and she responds to its magic allurement: 

“So warm! Why, thou drawest breath—thou liv’st! 

Was even this a test to prove my love 

For thee? Arise, Filippo, come and flee! 

We'll flee, together flee! Kind fate will yet 

List unto us, and life ’round us will surge 

With joy, the sun will rise again for us— 

Come thou with me, we'll flee and live—live! 

Filippo—live!” 
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This cry of anguish from the heart of Beatrice as she bends 
over the lifeless body of her poet lover, whose death is in large 
part due to her dilettanteism, is typical of that ardent desire to 
live, live while life shall last, which proves to be the dynamic 
force in the actions of the greater number of Schnitzler’s char- 
acters. It is the dominant impulse which forces them to break 
the bounds which hedge them in on all sides. In “Das weite 
Land,” ‘“Komtessi Mizzi,” “Der tapfere Cassian,’ ‘Die 
Schwestern,”’ “‘Liebelei,”’ “Der Schleier der Beatrice,’’ and 
“Der Ruf des Lebens,”’ it is more or less the salient motive. 

The true secret of Schnitzler’s success as a realist lies in his 
ability to fathom the depths of the human soul. Character is 
the essential in all of his works; plot is subservient to it. More- 
over, his interpretation of human action is ingenious. This 
results from his deep interest in psychology and in the newer 
phase of the investigation of the mind of man, psycho-analysis. 
That he is a psychologist of the foremost order is very evident 
in his character delineations, which are decidedly Ibsenian in 
tendency. Asa young man Schnitzler became deeply interested 
in psychology, and the study of hypnosis, dual personality, and 
dreams fascinated him. Nervous and mental diseases occupied 
the attention of Schnitzler the physician. His experiences as a 
medical student and later as a practicing physician, are reflected 
in his dramas and short stories. That his father was also a 
physician of renown is of great importance in the development 
of the son’s career both as physician of the human body and as 
analyst of the human mind. His profound understanding of the 
recently formulated theories of auto-suggestion, psychothera- 
peutics, heredity, environment, biology, and psychology, has 
enabled Schnitzler to give a highly natural characterization of 
the human being with all his frailties and shortcomings. He has 
penetrated the surface and revealed the inner, fundamental 
workings of the soul. His cynicism “‘proceeds not from a dis- 
trust in human nature, but from an extraordinarily astute per- 
ception of its frailties—the legacy of all physicians of the human 
body.’” 

In all of Schnitzler’s characters there is a conjoint operation 
of the physical and the psychical. There is not the slightest 


? North American Review, Nov. 1912, p. 657. 
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evidence of incongruity of character and action in the writings 
of this dexterous dramatist who is obsessed with the problem of 
sex and enamoured of the thought of death. If his characters 
deviate from the straight and narrow path of moral action, it 
is because they have not the strength of will to assert them- 
selves, or because they are pathologically unfit to struggle 
against overwhelming obstacles. “Immanent forces, passions, 
moral convictions, impulses, the influence of the ‘milieu’ we 
discover to-day as the principal motives of dramatic action in a 
more or less restricted sense and to the almost complete exclu- 
sion of human freedom,’ and these are also the dominant 
motives of action in real life. Wé, as human beings, however, 
must possess implicit faith in the power of the will in our 
incessant efforts in the struggle of life. We must will to do and 
will to achieve if we desire to attain the highest and best that is 
in store for us. But the psychologist is aware of the limitations 
of the human will. He is cognizant of the forces that operate 
to obstruct its freedom. To him our actions are more or less 
dependent upon events that have preceded, upon conditions 
which exist about us, and upon our own limited possibilities. 
Hence in the contemporary drama in which psychology plays a 
more or less important part, the motivation depends largely 
upon the forces against which the human will constantly and, 
all too often, vainly struggles. Precisely for this reason the 
problem of moral responsibility in the dramas of Arthur 
Schnitzler assumes an aspect of all-absorbing interest. 

That the innocent must often suffer the consequences of 
another’s guilt, that the human will is at times quite ineffectual 
in its functioning, herein lies life’s inevitable tragedy. The 
inexorable theories of fatalism are no longer the philosophical 
ideas upon which the contemporary drama is constructed; the 
theories of determinism have supplanted them. Although the 
theories of determinism are not as spectacularly displayed in the 
delicate art of Schnitzler as in the more crass presentations of the 
pure naturalists, nevertheless a deterministic philosophy forms 
the basis for the interpretation of his characters. Consequently, 
in analyzing Schnitzler’s characters we are impressed by the 


* Doeil, Otto Die Entwicklung der naturalistischen Form im _ jiinzst- 
deutschen Drama (1880-1890), Halle a. S., 1910, p. 1. 
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fact that they act because of the passions, the impulses, and the 
influence of adverse circumstances which they are powerless 
to combat. Generally, they must struggle against a combina- 
tion of these forces. From such causes, according to the poet, 
their moral delinquencies originate, and individual responsi- 
bility becomes thereby a greatly reduced or negligible quantity. 

According to the functional predominance of the forces which 
determine the action of Schnitzler’s characters, his plays—that 
is, those works in which the question of moral responsibility may 
be made a subject of intimate study—fall into three general 
divisions. In the first are those dramas in which the char- 
acteristics of temperament are the primary and environment, 
circumstance, or social conventions the secondary forces. In 
the second group external and accidental circumstances are 
principally responsible for the actions of the characters, although 
inherent and immanent forces are also in evidence. And those 
dramas into which the playwright has introduced contemporary 
social conventions and ultra-modern tendencies as the dynamic 
forces governing the conduct of the characters comprise the 
third division. 

“Anatol” (1889-90), the playwright’s first dramatic venture, 
is peculiarly representative of the works in which temperament, 
mood, and atmosphere blend in approximately equal propor- 
tions, constituting virtually the sole source of action. In spirit 
it is a forerunner of many of Schnitzler’s plays and playlettes 
which appeared after 1900. It is a cycle of seven distinct dra- 
malettes, representing as many episodes in Anatol’s insatiable 
quest for happiness in love. Anatol is a typical Viennese of that 
social class where it is the legitimate right of the male to humor 
his amatory instincts and indulge in as many love affairs as he 
wishes with women socially his inferiors. Besides being repre- 
sentative of a certain social group, Anatol is an example of a 
definite type of temperament. In fact, the entire play is based 
on the idealistic views of this temperamental youth who analyses 
himself as a “light-hearted hypochondriac.”’ He is an irrespon- 
sible philanderer in search of the perfect woman, and a vain 
search it proves to be for him. It does not surprise him that 
woman is as inconstant in her love as he; it merely injures his 
pride and vanity. 
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The erotic nature of Anatol, who is guided by the hedonistic 
doctrine that pleasure is the sole good in life and that moral 
duty is fulfilled in the gratification of pleasure-seeking instincts 
and dispositions, finds no restrictions to these impulses in the 
circle in which he moves, and Max, his bosom friend and confi- 
dant, whom the author has characterized as a cynical, matter- 
of-fact youth, is inclined to tolerate Anatol’s vagaries even 
though he, because of rational considerations, does not approve 
of them. While Anatol exhibits a certain amount of idealism 
and is not altogether insincere in his attitude, Max ostenta- 
tiously displays a brutal and frank cynicism. Schnitzler intro- 
duces into this play the theme which he has dealt with in many 
of his later dramas, the double moral standard of society. The 
woman must remain pure and faithful in her love, the 
man may enjoy unhampered license. But Anatol is a “Gefiihls- 
mensch,” egotistical to the extreme, and ever doubtful and 
suspicious of woman’s professed constancy. So obsessed is he 
with the thought that woman is always disloyal, that doubt 
resolves itself in his mind into a fixed idea. 


Anatol: No . . . I'm not in doubt. I know that she is deceiving me! 
While her lips are pressed against mine, while she caresses my hair . . . in our 
most blissful moments . . . I know that she is deceiving me. 


Max: Madness. 

Anatol: No. 

Max: And your proofs? 

Anatol: I suspect it . . . Ifeelit . . . therefore I know it. 
Max: Strange logic! 


The fact that he is dominated by the conception that it is 
the nature of woman to be fickle, and that he is perpetually in 
a vain search of reliable methods to test woman’s constancy, 
is proof enough of the morbidity which torments him. Psy- 
chologically, this constant doubting and habitual lack of faith 
in persons and things is typical of those suffering from some 
form of neurosis. It would seem as if such a hypercritical sense 
as Anatol possesses must have some pathological foundation. 
It certainly is not typical of the normal human mind. Further- 
more, Schnitzler is both pathologist and psychologist and is 
accustomed to analyzing precisely such temperaments and 
moods in real life, and his experiences in treating mental and 


nervous diseases have most likely affected his characterizations 
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to a certain extent, for ““Anatol’’ was written at a time when he 
was deeply interested in and occupied with the study of neurotic 
temperaments. 

Throughout the entire series of playlettes we discover 
evidences of Anatol’s neurotic temperament. ‘Oh, I’m tired— 
I’m nervous, I don’t know what I want,” is quite explicative 
of his vacillating, unstable will-power. On the very morning 
of his wedding-day, after a night spent in the arms of another, 
he cries out: “I’m absolutely not in the mood to be married 
to-day. I’d like to call the thing off.”’ Thus we see that 
Anatol possesses not the least iota of moral stability, and yet 
Max, who erroneously believes “that it is the first duty of 
friendship to leave a friend to his illusions,” is willing to vouch 
for his friend’s moral character at the wedding ceremony. 
Under such circumstances it is not strange that Anatol does not 
find it necessary to be strong. ‘“‘It is quite possible that I might 
be able to be so! But the far more important thing is lacking— 
the necessity!” he says. Herein is revealed the keynote to 
Anatol’s philanderings. He is an idealistic weakling who flits 
along in the path of least resistance. He does not discern the 
need to reform, and Max does not over-exert himself to change 
this attitude. On the contrary, he is more inclined to consider 
his friend’s erotic aberrations lightly. “They are happy, that’s 
the main thing,’”’ he remarks in “Die Frage an das Schicksal.”’ 
Anatol with his inherent sensuality, weakness, and exaggerated 
idealism, it is evident, cannot be considered entirely to blame 
for his dissipations when society is apparently lukewarm in its 
disapproval. 

One of the most winsome and naive of Schnitzler’s feminine 
temperaments is found in “Der Schleier der Beatrice” (1899), 
a Renaissance tragedy in verse, depicting the sensual excesses 
in which the inhabitants of Bologna indulge in order to obliterate 
from their minds the horrors of the threatening invasion, during 
the night when Cesare Borgia is preparing to enter the city. 
The delicate grace and charm, typical of the poet’s art, per- 
vades the entire spirit of the drama’s principal character, 
Beatrice Nardi, and gives to her being a light and easy elegance 
characteristic of the ‘“‘veil of wondrous beauty,” Beatrice’s 
bridal gift from the duke, which appears to be symbolica! of her 
child-like nature. Carried hither and thither in her flights of 
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fancy, she, with her simple and naive conception of things, is 
fundamentally pure and unsullied by any realization of impro- 
priety in her actions. She is a mere child, with the thoughts 
and ideas of a child, but replete with the dangerous instincts 
characteristic of maturity. The simplicity of her understanding 
experiences no awe at the complexity of life’s realities or at the 
glory of its miracles; she remains unmoved by the pathetic 
fatuity of her father, and she feels no dread at the voluntary 
death of Vittorino, the only man who really loved her. Life 
with its delusions beguiles her, and the tragic realities of life are 
beyond the comprehension of this irresponsible child. 

Soft and melodious words from the lips of a poet, a casual 
glance from a passing duke, these are the stimuli which excite 
her trifling fancy and transport her into rapturous day-dreams. 
And the fatal impulse to attain the realization of her dreams 
leads her to forget all save the admiration which may be hers 
as the consort of the duke. But with all her eagerness to enjoy 
the transitory pleasures of earthly existence, Beatrice is in- 
fluenced by a sense of honor and self-respect. Not until the 
duke promises to make her his lawful wife does she consent to 
do his bidding. 

It is only the fear and horror of impending death that drives 
her from falsehood to falsehood, from ignominy to ignominy, 
and in this very effort to shield her ignoble actions we detect 
that same former, instinctive desire to keep her name free from 
taint or blemish. She possesses a false valuation of things. 
What to her is nothing but innocent joy, is to others deceit 
and wantonnness. The duke, conscious of the lightness with 
which Beatrice is wont to regard the grave and serious matters 
of life, realizes, finally, that she is not to be held accountable for 
her delusions. 

“But we are all too stern 

And will have none of this; each wished to be 

Not principally the only toy—nay, more! 

The entire world. And so we called thy acts 

Deceit and wantonness—and thou wast but a child.” 


These gentle words indicate that Beatrice is not entirely 
responsible for the inconstancy of her love. And there is no 
evidence in the play that the dramatist considers her in any 
measure answerable for her transgressions. He characterizes 
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her as a bit of feminine frailty with whom inherited instincts, 
unfortunate circumstances, and evil influences work havoc. 
The moral support which should be man’s by birthright and 
training is denied to Beatrice. Her mother is a vain, trifling 
woman, who has been unfaithful to her marriage vows and 
guilty of illicit relations with another. Frau Nardi is the pro- 
totype of Beatrice’s elder sister in whom passions and emotions 
have unrestrained sway. And the father is a fond, fatuitous, 
old man whose mental derangement is the consequence of the 
immoral excesses of his unfaithful wife. The sole member of 
this ill-fated family who possesses a strong character is the 
brother, Francesco. Even he is ultimately overwhelmed by 
the passions which have wrought the ruin of this unfortunate 
household when, in a moment of wild anguish, he thrusts his 
dagger into Beatrice’s broken heart. Foreseeing the impending 
disaster, he says of her: 

“T wish that you might e’er be pure, yet deeply feel, that all 

With you is not as we are wont to find in human-kind.” 


Francesco is, however, not ignorant of the fact that Frau 
Nardi is in some manner responsible for the pathetic lot of his 
unfortunate father and for the impending doom of Beatrice. 
With all the venomous sting of an embittered heart he cries: 


““Mother!! 
I soon hope to forget that you were this! 
For too much baseness have I seen in you, 
And see new ignominy in the making. 
When I was young, I could not comprehend, 
I only felt it. But now a year has passed 
Since my dull eyes have seen, and now I know 
What made my father mad and crazed his mind; 
And that which you have been, she too will be! 
One ready to submit herself, to sell her soul 
To him who wills!” 

Heavy indeed does the weight of responsibility for the tragic 
lot of this ill-fated family rest upon Frau Nardi. Deep within 
the recesses of her heart lurks the knowledge of her undeniable 
share in shaping the sad destiny of these unfortunate beings, 
and frankly, though unfeelingly, she confesses her responsibility 
for her husband’s sorrowful plight. ‘“—I am responsible for 
that, I have made him what he is. See, how honest I am, I 
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freely confess it, I am so honest! I, wretched woman, have 
reduced him to this through my sins—.”’ 

From Schnitzler’s revelation of the traits in these minor 
characters, it is evident that deterministic forces play an impor- 
tant part in deciding Beatrice’s course of action. Inherited 
libidinous instincts arouse within her “a longing that was 
mightier than all else’? and foreordain her tragic end. The 
misery and sorrow that she brings to all about her is inevitable. 
And when the veil of life’s illusions is removed from before her 
dazzled eyes and she beholds the cruelty and the relentlessness 
of life’s realities, she murmurs with a weariness that sighs for 
rest from earth’s sad turmoil: 


“And why was I selected before all 
To bring such sorrow to so many, and 


”? 


Well know: I wished none harm! 


There is evidence here of the dramatist’s conviction that 
there is a resistless power that rules with an inexorable sway 
over all her actions. “‘Who knows by what forces this maiden 
is governed, willingly or unwillingly,” says Magnani. To 
maintain that the inhibitory influences, the constraining power 
of the will are entirely lacking in Beatrice’s psychological 
make-up would be futile, but in contrast to the inherent forces 
at work upon her character, to the innate traits of moral 
weakness, and to the baleful influences of her surroundings they 
are of minor importance. 


“It may be that being culpable denotes: 
Being subject to eternal laws. If ’tis so, 
Then guilt resides within us from our infancy, 
As death within our bosom while we breathe.” 


These insignificant words of the poet Filippo reveal without 
a doubt the dramatist’s own conception of guilt in the light of 
modern biological and physiological ideas. With his keen and 
scientific insight into the fundamental order of things, he is 
able to discern the why and the wherefore of an action. Beatrice 
he has portrayed as one doomed to the sad fate which befalls 
her; in her inherited salacious tendencies determine the destruc- 
tion of an innocent human soul. 

A similar deterministic attitude toward the forces which 
condition one’s actions is found in “‘Der Ruf des Lebens’ 
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(1905). In the delineation of the pathological temperament of 
Katherina, Schnitzler has depicted a girl driven to immoral 
excesses because she is aware that an inexorable fate, the same 
that befell her father and her sisters, hangs over her with its 
threatening pall. So she yields to the beckoning spirit of life 
which bids her cast aside all gloom and live to the fullness and 
abundance of her powers. ‘At twenty-two I shall be in my 
grave, today I am nineteen. I don’t want to remain with my 
mother for these three years. When I live along so quietly, 
fear overtakes me. Only those who have many memories to 
look back upon sleep peacefully in the earth,—the others . . . 
don’t you know it? .. . flutter about over the earth and 
complain. I have often seen my dead sisters at night. I want 
to sleep quietly.” There is no lustful desire in this pathetic 
utterance, merely the wistful longing to live to the utmost the 
few short years which may be hers upon earth and the wish to 
smother the sorrow of an unrequited love. 

When Katharina returns to her mother, broken in body and 
in mind, the youth whom she loves and who has deserted her for 
another feels deep pangs of remorse at her pitiful condition, but 
the physician in attendance is aware of the inherent forces that 
have slowly performed their work and effected their pitiful 
end, and with the assurance of a keen observer he says: “‘Not 
you, forester, have reduced her to this. For is ever one human 
being another’s fate? He is only the means which fate employs. 
Katharina was destined to be what she has become. You were 
at hand, that is all.”” From these words we clearly understand 
that the poet does not consider Katharina responsible for her 
delinquent acts. Inherited physical and moral weakness lessens 
her powers of resistance and permits her to yield to her patho- 
logical desires. In characterizing Katharina as he has, 
Schnitzler has taken into account a fact that is well under- 
stood by all physicians, that tuberculosis, from which she 
suffers, tends to increase the sexual desire. The spirit of the 
times is also brought to bear upon her acts, for the excitement 
in the air of troops departing for the battlefield and of hasty 
and passionate farewells, incites and inflames her erotic tend- 
encies. 

In “Der einsame Weg”’ (1903), a tragedy of lonely lives, the 
author has deftly interwoven into a unified whole two essentially 
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different themes. The one centers about the son who until 
manhood lives in ignorance of his natural father; the other is 
concerned with the neurotic temperament of a young girl who 
ends her life by suicide and who, we are convinced, is not 
responsible for her deed, first, because of her abnormal mental 
state, and second, because of the indifference toward her welfare 
of the circle in which she moves. The preeminent character- 
istic common to all the persons introduced is the utter loneliness 
of each. The whole spirit of the play is an attitude of cold 
reserve. There is no mutual confidence or love between any of 
these people with their melancholy reflections and sad memories. 
Each lives for himself in his own way, in apparent unconcern 
of those about him. Lonely is the husband who is deceived by 
his wife and forsaken by his daughter. Lonely is the man on 
whose account the daughter takes her life. Lonely is the 
daughter, whom no one seems to understand. Lonely are they 
all as they journey down life’s highway. ‘To love means to live 
upon this earth for someone else,’’ and they belong to no one in 
particular. A realization of this fact is the ultimate cause of 
Johanna’s fatal act. 

She is a melancholy, over-sexed young girl, possessing a 
peculiar psychic insight into things. Like many of Schnitzler’s 
characters, she seems to have a rare, intuitive knowledge of 
impending events, with Johanna especially, a divination of 
approaching death. ‘When little Lili von Sala’s hour of death 
was at hand, I knew it—even before the others suspected that 
she was ill.’”’ Likewise there steals over her a premonition of 
her mother’s death, and this leaves her quite estranged from 
her family. 

It is not extraordinary that this girl with her abnormal 
psychologic make-up, whose mind is occupied by gloomy 
thoughts, who never smiles or laughs, who believes she is not 
made to be of comfort to people in their days of sorrow, should 
also contemplate her own death, especially when the conviction 
is impressed upon her that the man whom she loves and who 
feels only friendship for her, is suffering from an incurable 
disease and must soon leave this earthly existence. The 
question of what her fate will be then is constantly in her 
thoughts as she meditates upon their separation. In a con- 
versation between Sala and Johanna the author has intro- 
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duced a clever play upon the significance of the words which 
reveal in a subtle manner Johanna’s unusual psychic powers. 
In reality, the conversation centers about Sala’s approaching 
departure for Bactria where he is to participate in an important 
archaeological expedition. To Johanna, however, that land 
where there is neither winter nor snow is suggestive of another 
interpretation, and the proposed departure intimates that jour- 
ney whence no traveler returns. 

The overwhelming thought that life will have nothing of 
interest for her when this man, whom she loves with a strange 
love, has left her, crushes Johanna and drives her in her de- 
spondency to take her own life. After all, there is a grain of 
truth in this sad conviction, for none of these people has been 
in any way solicitous of her happiness or welfare. The father is 
wrapped up in his academic work, the brother in his plans for 
the future, Sala in his proposed expedition. No one considers 
her particularly, no one makes any effort to understand her 
enigmatical nature. Felix is aware of the neglect they are 
guilty of when he says: “And who among us really knew her? 
Who, in fact, troubles himself about the well-being of anybody 
else?”’ Wegrath, also, recognizes the responsibility that rests 
upon him for his daughter’s fatal act when he exclaims in his 
anguish: ‘‘Why did she never confide in me? Why have I never 
known anything about her? Why was I always such a stranger 
to her?”” According to universal sentiment, they who should 
have been much to her through the ties of blood and friendship 
and were nothing, should share in the responsibility for her 
act, but Schnitzler has in part relieved these people of this 
accountability and has characterized them as unable to act 
otherwise because of their own temperaments and their inability 
to understand Johanna’s nature. They unwittingly neglect their 
duty towards her. 

In these four plays there is conclusive evidence that the 
dramatist does not consider these people with their pathalogical 
and neurotic temperaments responsible for their acts. He has 
characterized them as abnormal, deluded creatures in whom 
hereditary and inherent forces ordain the course which they 
follow. It is of great significance to note that they do not act 
with any malicious intent, nor are they even impressed with a 
consciousness of guilt in their transgressions. They are the 
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innocent victims of immanent forces, of delusions and pathologi- 
cal tendencies over which they have little or no control and 
which circumstances and environment tend only to augment. 

The moral responsibility of Schnitzler’s characters is not 
always determined primarily by their inherited or pathological 
instincts and tendencies, as was true of the individuals discussed 
on the preceding pages. The influence of environment and 
the pressure of attendant, unfavorable circumstances are often 
the immediate causes of their moral instability. This is de- 
cidedly true of Schnitzler’s less abnormal temperaments. 
Indeed, we can scarcely overestimate the importance of environ- 
ment or surroundings upon the action of any individual, and 
more particularly upon that individual who has not the strength 
of character necessary to assert himself or the will-power or 
pertinacity of purpose required to combat whatever difficulties 
may exist about him. It cannot be denied that the same in- 
dividual would react quite differently under different surround- 
ings and under different circumstances. Actions, as a rule, do 
not arise solely within the person; there is generally some 
stimulus from without to excite the impulse and lead the 
individual to action. We must also take into consideration the 
fact that certain characters will react to certain stimuli or 
influences much more readily than to others. The psychologist 
is well aware of the potency of environment as well as heredity 
in determining the destiny of the human being. In his delinea- 
tion of the sensitive and pathological temperaments of Anatol, 
Katharina, and Johanna, and in the immature, child-like 
disposition of Beatrice, Schnitzler has not disregarded the 
influence of environment or external circumstances, but he has 
been rather more occupied in showing that the characters men- 
tioned reacted in a certain manner to these influences because 
they were so destined by nature. In another group of plays, 
where the characters possess more normal temperaments and 
personalities, it is clearly demonstrated that the adversity of 
accidental circumstances, or the unfavorableness of their sur- 
roundings, are the potent forces which condition the sad destiny 
that befalls them. 

That the depressing influence of environment is the im- 
mediate cause of a parricidal act is particularly discernible in 
“Der Ruf des Lebens” (1905), in the presentation of the home 
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life of Marie and of her aged, disease-wasted father, without 
exception the most repulsive and horrible of all Schnitzler’s 
characters. Indigent circumstances compel these two to live 
in a desolate tenement in a crowded section of Vienna. Here 
Marie, with her innate tendencies toward refinement and 
beauty, must spend the best years of life in slavish attendance 
upon this unreasonable, querulous man, who does not allow her 
one moment’s peace from his incessant and fretful complaining. 
He is so fearful lest she be enticed to indulge in the legitimate 
pleasures of youth that he does not permit her to leave his side 
for even an instant. This oppressive atmosphere is making 
rapid inroads upon the delicate nature of Marie and fast destroy- 
ing what faint vestiges of courage and hope in the future have 
been left her. She is sacrificing her life for a man who is un- 
deserving and who can be of no further use to humanity, who 
may linger on for years in his state of incapacity, unkind, and 
pitiless toward the daughter, whose youth and beauty are 
withering and fading . . . “for what reason?—For nothing 
more perhaps than a few words written in an old book.”” The 
physician who speaks these words to Marie realizes the futility 
of her efforts to bring either comfort or happiness to the father 
for whose sake she is making an unavailing sacrifice of her life. 
What she does for him a professional nurse could do. She has 
another duty, a higher duty towards herself—“‘and the God to 
whom we do not pray, but in whom we must all believe, will 
inflict a bitter punishment if it is neglected,’’ he adds. 

Marie: And what do you advise me as my friend? 

The Physician: That you go away from here. 

Marie: Where? 

The Physician: Go to the man who is worthy of you, as soon as he asks 
for you. 

Marie: That is what you advise me?— 

Had this counsel been given to her sooner it might have 
availed. Then the future would have had some happiness in 
store for her, but now the longing for happiness has irrevocably 
vanished. For her the future is nothing but a dark abyss of 
uncertainty. The youth for whom she would have deserted her 
father, for whom she was ready to throw to the four winds 
honor, life, and eternal salvation, has just ridden away with 
the regiment that is consecrated to death in order to expiate the 
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cowardice of its ranks at the battle of Lindach, thirty years 
previously, and this youth will never return. Marie had seen 
this officer only once, the evening when she had swept in his 
arms through a gaily lighted hall to the soft melody of a dreamy 
waltz. From that instant not an hour passed in which she did 
not pray for the death of her father, in which her fingers did 
not convulsively twitch to strangle him, only that she might 
be free to go to the man for whom her whole soul yearned. 
With the despair of one who suddenly understands that she is 
capable of perpetrating the madness lurking within her 
thoughts, she cries: “Why didn’t you speak sooner . . . why 
didn’t you speak like this to me yesterday? Why not?.. . 
Then your words would have driven me forth, then I knew 
where to go . . . then life lay before me. . . And had it only 
been for one day and one night, it was life that called to me, 
life that waited for me. Now it has flown away, and I have 
lost it while asleep and you waken me from my slumbers!”’ 

At this psychological moment, when her spirit is alive with 
awakened memories, the report comes that the last squadron of 
the blue cuirassiers, the regiment that is consecrated to death, 
is not to leave the city until the following morning, and from 
her lover comes a message which stirs her soul. 


Katharina: “Give my remembrances to your cousin Marie,” he said. 
“She ought not to have let me wait in vain for her.” 

Marie: He said that? 

Katharina: And he said still more: “It is too bad that she didn’t come,’ 
he said. “She might have saved me from evil.” 

Marie: Saved him from evil—? 


’ 


A single thought burns within her now, to go to him whom 
she will see for the last time. Nothing must hinder her, not 
even her father who, surmising that Marie’s lover is among those 
consecrated never to return, laughs in fiendish and satiric 
glee over the fact that these young men must die, and that he is 
responsible for the disgrace that these youths are to expiate 
with their lives, since he, by his cowardice and fear of death, 
caused that ignoble defeat so many years ago. Marie, agitated 
still more by this inadvertent confession, pours into her father’s 
drinking water the potion which contains “the sleep of a 
hundred nights,” for on the other side of the door which her 
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father has locked to prevent her escape, she hears life calling 
to her and arousing all the latent forces of her being. 

Through the delicate motivation which he has employed in 
this tragedy of life, the dramatist has clearly indicated that 
external circumstances, the excitement of the hour, the fact 
that the man she loves is doomed to death because of her father’s 
cowardly act, arouse within Marie the latent instincts of sexual 
passion and weaken and conquer the powers of resistance of 
this young girl of twenty-six who is forced to endure a horrible 
existence with a cruel and relentless father of seventy-nine, 
irretrievably lost to a life of usefulness through the disease that 
is slowly eating away his life. To show further that he acquits 
Marie of any responsibility for her deed and that he justifies 
her act, Schnitzler has taken the liberty to waive the responsibil- 
ity of a physician to prolong life when such a course would entail 
nothing but misery and suffering for all concerned. It is the 
family physician, Marie’s only counselor, who first awakens her 
to the possibilities of a life of freedom and unconsciously points 
out the way of escape from her bondage by the words: “This 
vial contains the sleep of a hundred nights.” 

Upon discovering the fatality which occurs, the physician 
refuses to report the truth or even to allow Marie to confess her 
crime before the courts of justice. To save her from a form of 
penance which would benefit neither the living nor the dead, 
he removes all traces of her deed and perjures his own soul 
by the declaration that he himself watched over the dying 
man’s last moments. For this deeply repentant girl he sees 
another method of atonement: “Just this morning I saw a 
group of nurses who were stopping to rest a bit on their way to 
our army at the border. Difficulties and dangers of many kinds 
are ahead of them. And not all of them will return.” We are 
thus permitted to foresee the fate which awaits this unfortunate 
girl whom the author does not deem accountable for the crime 
which she commits. The psychology of the dramatist pictures 
her as one who is torn by forces from within and driven by 
forces from without. The burden which the adversity of an 
unkind fate heaps upon her weakened powers proves more 
than she can endure when the irresistible call of life awakens her 
deadened spirit to the joys of earthly existence. 

The gloomy and oppressive atmosphere, so vividly pictured 
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in detail in this drama, is merely suggested through the conver- 
sation in an earlier play, ““Das Vermichtnis” (1897), where an 
unreasonably irritable father is likewise the primary cause of a 
daughter’s apparent filial neglect. It is very possible that old 
Moser in “‘Der Ruf des Lebens”’ is but an elaboration of what 
Schnitzler conceives Toni’s father to be in “Das Vermichtnis.” 
Whether or not the dramatist had Toni’s father in mind when 
he wrote “Der Ruf des Lebens’’ cannot, of course, be stated 
with absolute certainty, but these two characters are indeed 
both representative of a certain type of male temperament 
characteristic of advancing age, and in direct contrast to that 
type so admirably presented in the character of Weiring in 
“‘Liebelei.”’ 

Toni, like Marie, is driven to satisfy the yearning for love 
and companionship beyond the pale of the oppressive surround- 
ings of her home. With the glimpse into Toni’s home life 
which the author permits us, we cannot censure her too severely 
for seeking happiness elsewhere, even when it is with the man 
whom she loves, but to whom she is not bound by wedlock. 
She does not desert her father ruthlessly; it is no fault of hers 
that she is not there to care for him during his last years. 
Would she have been less neglectful of her true duty, had she 
given the child that was born to her to strangers, had she re- 
nounced her duty towards her child instead of that towards her 
father who refuses them both admittance into his home? “It 
was not my fault that all had to end as it did,” says Toni, 
and we are inclined to agree with her. Youth must have joy 
and light and love. If these requisites to happiness are not at 
hand, youth will go in search of them. In this drama, as in 
many of his other works, Schnitzler presents, in a sympathetic 
manner, human frailty in its weakest form, but in dealing with 
Toni’s desertion of her father, the author has not once struck 
a note of censure for the course forced upon her by the adversity 
of circumstances. 

In “Der Ruf des Lebens’’ the author has dramatized the 
reaction of an innocent girl to the wretchedness of her existence 
at the psychological moment when the desire for freedom and 
enjoyment is rekindled in her heart by the tragic course of 
events. In “Der junge Medardus’”’ (1909), fortuitous circum- 
stances likewise determine the ruin of the drama’s stalwart 
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hero of whom it is written, ‘‘God wished to make a hero of 
him, the course of events made a fool of him.”’ The theme of 
this most pretentious of Schnitzler’s few historical dramas is 
parallel to Hebbel’s ‘‘Judith’—an inner conflict between love 
and hate, nobility of patriotic purpose sullied and destroyed 
by the poisonous breath of sexual passion. Medardus is intent 
upon revenge for the tragic fate of his sister, Agathe, but his 
spirit of vengeance is permeated by a fiery passion for the 
Princess of Valois against whom he wishes to wreak his wrath. 
Hatred and love, these are the mighty forces that clash within 
him and over-shadow his nobler aims. With his unusually 
astute perception of the weaknesses of man, the dramatist 
reveals the mental aberrations of this youth, in a manner 
typical to Schnitzler the psychologist and pathologist. It is 
significant that epoch and accidental circumstances are the 
actuating motives of the drama and condition the course of 
action to which Medardus succumbs. That he is not to be held 
accountable for the failure of his exalted purpose is evident 
from the fact that deteriorating influences are brought to bear 
upon him at a time when his mind is in a peculiarly susceptible 
state and least able to resist or control the passions which the 
influence of a woman awakens within his being. 

In this tragedy of the Napoleonic era, a patriotic youth, 
whose whole soul glows with a noble purpose, measured by the 
common standards of mankind, yields to the strange and re- 
sistless powers of a woman’s charms. If Medardus were sound 
physically and undisturbed mentally when encountering 
Helene, his reaction would be vastly different, for it is worthy 
of notice that Medardus weakens and yields to the dictates of 
passion only when he is exhausted and feverish from loss of 
blood from the wound which nearly cost him his life. This he 
sustained in a duel, fought because he refused to allow Helene to 
place her offering of flowers upon the common grave of her 
brother, the Prince of Valois, and Agathe, his sister. A few 
hours later, Helene, with solicitous inquiries for his condition, 
sends Medardus these self-same flowers. The maddening effect 
of this occurrence upon his fever-racked brain, which had been 
harboring revengeful thoughts, is obvious in the following 
incoherent outburst: “Certainly, my lady . . . that’s fine, my 
lady . . . (with pauses) my thanks . . . oh please. . . (to 
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himself) if only no one comes! Heavens! heavens! Princess 


Helene . . . I'll slip away at once. If only no one sees me. 
Else it will be too late. (Aloud) O not dangerous! ... An 
excellent physician! ...In three days... (to himself 


again) And what if I should tumble down and bleed to death? 
Well, then it will be all over. . . Her look this morning .. . 
didn’t I suspect it right away? Quite secretly I’ll goto her. . . 
But I'll leave her by the main stairway and I'll shout into their 
faces. . . No, I'll call them all together, master and mistress 
and servants, still while it’s night, while I have her in my arms 

. away ... away... may heaven help me. (Takes 
his dagger, aloud) A good doctor . . . an excellent doctor.” 

That those about him are also convinced of the temporary 
mental disturbance, which this mad infatuation produces, 
is affirmed by these words from his mother: “This isn’t like 
one of his customary, simple adventures. . . This is .. . 
madness.’’ Medardus himself is conscious of this delirious 
condition of his when in a more lucid moment he cries out: 
“Etzelt, help me! A change has come over me! I am no longer 
myself, I am raving in a mad dream.” 

But the incomprehensible forces of a woman’s charms have 
cast their spell upon this susceptible youth who, for the first 
time, encounters their overwhelming effect. In his heart glows 
a flame more powerful and destructive than the cannon fire of 
war, and it matters not whether we interpret it as love or hate, 
it is predestined to consume both him and Helene. Try as he 
will to arouse himself from his lethargy so that he may free his 
land from its foreign oppressor, intermingled hatred and love 
of the Princess of Valois stay his hand, and the dagger that 
was destined for the heart of Napoleon finds its way into the 
bosom of Helene. 

“All this was doubtless fore-ordained . . . ontheday .. . 
when we buried Agathe,” says Medardus as he dauntlessly 
faces death because he will not promise to take an oath which 
he knows himself unable to keep; to make no attempt against 
the life of Napoleon, an act which he believes himself elected to 
perform, but which an unusual, not to say, improbable sequence 
of events prevents. Medardus is by nature of heroic tempera- 
ment, capable of great actions, but at the crucial period in his 
career, mighty and indomitable forces and circumstances handi- 
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cap him when he is least able to combat them because of 
physical weakness and mental suffering, and they ignominiously 
defeat his heroic aspirations. 

As in the above mentioned tragedy, so, too, in “Der griine 
Kakadu” (1898), a brilliant bit of grotesque art, an accidental 
concordance of events is the cause of Henri’s murder of the 
Duke of Cadignan. Henri, an honest, well-intentioned sort of 
fellow, has recently become the spouse of an amatory actress 
who has renounced her former associates for love of him. With 
ecstatic fervor, he relates to his colleagues, in such a manner 
as to lend an unquestionable semblance of verisimilitude to the 
tale, how he slew the duke whom Léocadie had inadvertently 
failed to dismiss with the others. With ever increasing anima- 
tion, Henri describes all the horrible details of his imaginary 
crime, only to learn from his companions, who look upon the 
whole affair as an actual occurrence, that Léocadie has in 
reality been the duke’s plaything. 

With the suddenness of a thunderbolt, Henri’s feigned rage 
is transformed into genuine madness at this information. 
“She was his mistress? She was the mistress of the duke? I 
wasn’t aware of that . . . he lives . . . he lives,’’ he shouts 
in his fury. At that critical moment the duke makes his 
appearance upon the scene, and the creation of Henri’s imagina- 
tion becomes a reality. 

In “Der Ruf des Lebens,” “Der junge Medardus,” and 
“Der griine Kakadu,” Schnitzler has made the actions of the 
characters under discussion dependent upon an uncontrollable 
psychic reaction to accidental circumstances. Mental reactions 
to situations and events as important factors in the develop- 
ment, we also find in other plays by this author, in which the 
causes are, however, not as obvious, or of the same nature as in 
these three tragedies. Marie and Medardus, especially, are 
representative of a certain type of character whom this diagnos- 
tician of the human soul finds of particular interest. Whether 
we should speak of dual personality as the source of their 
conduct is problematical, but the author has left no doubt in 
the minds of the readers who are inclined to his point of view, 
that their better natures suffer a decided shock from the sud- 
denly awakened, over-powering forces of their more perverse 
selves. They are characterized as the victims of untoward 
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circumstances, guilty of acts for which they can hardly be held 
responsible. 

Schnitzler has revealed the conflicts which rage within the 
inmost soul by a strangely unique procedure in “Paracelsus” 
(1897), one of his exquisite one-act masterpieces, a form of art 
which he has brought to perfection and in which he has won 
unparalleled fame. By the magic art of hypnosis, Paracelsus 
affords Cyprian a glimpse into the soul of Justina of whose 
loyalty he boasts in glowing terms. But when Paracelsus, who 
had in youth fervently loved Justina, opens to his comprehen- 
sion the suppressed thoughts and desires which Justina has 
harbored in silence during these long years, then Cyprian, too, 
realizes that 


“Dreams and realities, falsehood and truth are mingled 
Together. Nowhere is certainty found. 

We know naught about others, naught of ourselves; 
We are actors all, and wise is he who knows it.” 


This is the same philosophy which is expressed in ‘‘Der junge 
Medardus” and in “Der griine Kakadu” and which Schnitzler 
intimates in several of his plays and playlettes; nothing in life 
is certain, and the human being, with the complexity of forces 
that constitute his make-up, of whom the slightest circumstance 
may make an unsuspecting victim, is the most unstable of all. 
This fact the author also discloses in “Die Frau mit dem 
Dolche”’ (1900) where Pauline struggles against two diametric- 
ally opposed forces, the desire to remain true to the man to 
whom she is bound by wedlock and whom she does not love, 
and the longing to flee with Leonhard, who exercises an ir- 
resistible power over her. As she and Leonhard stand in an art 
gallery, contemplating one of the works of the Italian Renais- 
sance period, a miraculous occurrence reveals to Pauline the 
fact that she, like the beautiful, white-robed figure in the paint- 
ing, to whom she strangely bears some resemblance, signifies 
nothing more to her poet-husband than Paola and her destiny 
were to the artist Remigio,—she was merely an opportunity for 
the artist to exercise his wit and genius, for ‘“‘more than his wife 
he loves his pride.” 

The suggestive force of the painting is an important factor 
in determining the choice of Pauline who yields to the fervent 
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implorations and irresistible influence of Leonhard; it is not 
because she has made no effort to act according to the dictates 
of her better judgment, but because there are moments when 
‘“‘no one has a choice . . . it is allotted to us by destiny.” 

Together with these dramalettes we must also mention 
“Die Gefihrtin” (1898), “Lebendige Stunden” (1901), “‘Die 
letzten Masken” (1901), and “Der Puppenspieler” (1902), 
for although the mystic element is not as prominent in these 
plays as in the two just discussed, and is in some of them 
entirely lacking, nevertheless, in spirit and in content, they 
may be grouped with the works in which conflicts of mind or 
tragic circumstances condition the destiny of the characters. 
In none of these plays is the action which is the vital part of the 
drama represented upon the stage. It is weighed and analyzed, 
the characters themselves seek to lay bare the primary causes, 
to establish their share of responsibility and the effect upon 
others. The characters may exert all the will-power at their 
command, but finally they become the victims of the innate 
or the external forces to which by destiny or accident they must 
succumb. They are not free to act as reason dictates, for their 
natures and the circumstances against which they struggle prove 
stronger than the human will which Schnitzler represents as a 
weak and frail instrument at all times. 

Man is part of a great social order and is, perhaps quite 
unconsciously, directed by its dictates and bound by its conven- 
tions. So long as he continues to act in apparent harmony 
and concord with the mandates of this social machine, society 
will bestow upon him the favor of her approbation. But the 
conventionalism of social standards denies man the right to 
develop as an individual, to live his life in accordance with his 
own personal creed, and to be himself in spite of all obstacles. 
Thus the individual who has the courage to will, who dares to 
live according to his own philosophy of life, invariably finds 
himself at odds with the merciless ranks of society. Schnitzler 
is quite aware of the inability of the individual to rise, at times, 
above the narrowness and bigotry of social conventions and to 
act according to his own precepts when he brings to judgment 
the social prejudices and evils of the age in his dramas dealing 
distinctly with social problems. 
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Several of Schnitzler’s works perceptibly air his views upon 
the double moral standard of society. These are introduced in 
his first dramatic effort, “Anatol,” but in “Liebelei,” ‘Miar- 
chen,” “Freiwild,” and “Das Vermichtnis,” there is an open 
and pointed attack against the malevolent attitude of society 
toward those individuals who suffer unjustly under the scourge 
of social contempt. For the male, society sanctions a freedom 
in matters of sex which is denied the female. Woman must 
exercise her powers of self-repression at all times. Permission 
to resume a respected place in society is not granted the woman 
who has once strayed from the straight and narrow path. 
Instead of the extended hand of brotherly love to help her to a 
new and larger life, a cold condemnation awaits her, even 
though originally her actions may have been prompted by the 
noblest and purest of motives. Schnitzler is imbued with a 
deep sympathy for the individual who is thus degraded by the 
inhumanity of a supposedly humane society, for that the social 
system is often at fault for the ultimate ill fate that befalls 
many unfortunate beings, is the incontestable inference to be 
drawn from the vivid portrayal of real life in his social dramas. 

“Liebelei”’ (1894) is closely akin to the Anatol episodes with 
the essential difference that “‘Anatol’’ is a comedy and “Lie- 
belei” has a fatal issue. ‘‘Liebelei’’ is, in fact, the tragedy of 
that type of heroine perfected by Schnitzler—‘“‘das siisse 
Midel,’”’ whom Anatol so appropriately describes in ‘“Weih- 
nachtseinkaufe’”’: “She isn’t fascinatingly beautiful—she isn’t 
especially fashionable—and she is absolutely not clever. . 
But she possesses the soft charm of an evening in spring. . . 
and the grace of an enchanted princess . . . and the spirit of a 
maiden who knows how to love.’’ This characterization is 
particularly applicable to Christine, the daughter of an aged 
violinist as the “Josefstidter Theater.’’ Since the death of an 
aunt these two have made their humble home together among 
people with whom they, with their finer aesthetic feelings, 
can have little in common. Then romance steals furtively 
over Christine’s horizon—acquaintanceship with a young 
student, clandestine meetings, love on the part of Christine, an 
apparently passing fancy which soon deepens to love on the 
part of the youth for whom this friendship has been arranged 
so that he may the more easily break loose from his entangle- 
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ments with another man’s wife. When Theodor is finally 
killed in a duel by the “outraged” husband and buried even before 
Christine knows that he is dead, there suddenly flashes upon 
her awakened consciousness the realization of her position, 
and she cries out as one aroused from a dream: “And I—? 
What am I then?” With peace and contentment supplanted by 
despair, she rushes out into the darkness of the night never to 
return. 

Christine is, in truth, a victim of the conventionalism of 
society, although the influence of circumstances and her own 
nature also shape her destiny. The solitariness of her daily life 
drives her to seek the friendship of this youth in whom she finds 
her only source of happiness. The irresistible call of life—to 
live and enjoy life—runs through this simple tragedy with its 
undertone of sadness. Christine means no harm by the equivo- 
cations to which she resorts to be with him whom she loves be- 
yond all else; they are the simplest means of breaking the 
narrow confines of her lonely existence and seeking life’s meager 
happiness. So Christine drinks of the cup of life and finds it 
tinctured with wormwood. The strain of disillusion proves too 
much for her tender nature. She gives her love to a man who 
proves unworthy of it; she would have given her life for him 
had it been necessary. But she cannot continue to live with 
the tormenting thought that he has died for another, that she 
was nothing more to him than a toy. Nor could she have been 
aught else, because Theodor was too cowardly to rise above the 
narrowness of the precepts of class distinction to declare openly 
his love for this girl for whom he cherished in his heart a secret 
and sincere affection. Had Christine possessed the nonchalant 
temperament of Mizi, with whom she is strongly contrasted in 
the play, life might have ended otherwise for her. Or would it 
have been a better choice for her to have submitted to the 
joyless monotony of her humble existence, to have married a 
respectable man from among the people against whom her 
whole nature rebelled, to have had no happy memories of youth? 
Christine’s father is aware of the pathos of such an existence 
when he says: “Well, and is there anything left—if she—hasn’t 
even any memories to look back upon—? If her whole existence 
is passed, one day like the other, without happiness and without 
love—would conditions be better then?’ He had in former 
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years protected his younger sister from all the dangers of life 
and as he expressed it “‘from all happiness’’ too; and happiness 
Weiring did not wish to deny his child. 

About a year after the completion of the dramatic episodes 
of ‘‘Anatol,”’ Schnitzler wrote ‘Das Mirchen” (1891) in which 
he intimates the ruinous effect of a pitiless social order upon a 
fundamentally pure young woman. Fanny Theren is a young, 
promising actress who, at the thoughtless age of seventeen, 
had had an “affair”? with a man who had bewildered her at 
first, but whom she soon learned to abhor with an unspeakable 
horror. To escape from the misery which the enchantment of 
those summer months in the country had brought upon her, she 
welcomed the acquaintanceship of another,—kind, cheerful, 
handsome he was, one whom chance seemed to offer as her 
redeemer, but who soon tossed her aside to marry another. “I 
should probably have loved him all my life—but I had already 
become one of those creatures whom one may forsake with 
impunity—and he forsook me . . . with a smile, as if that 
were the only possible thing for him to do,” Fanny exclaims. 
She had loved simply and naturally, though with the thought- 
lessness of youth, and at the very outset of life had become the 
innocent victim of that legitimatized moral standard—privilege 
for the male, self-repression for the female. Thus she suffers 
under the arrogance of a society that contemptuously points 
the finger of scorn at a woman whom it considers lost forever 
because she once loved naturally and truly. Her only hope 
now of gaining the domestic happiness for which she yearns 
lies in the hands of the man whom she has learned to love, a 
young and idealistic journalist, ultra-modern in his ideas con- 
cerning the “fairy-tale of the fallen woman” and whom she has 
heard inveigh in forceful terms against a social system that 
places the stigma of contumely upon a woman who has trans- 
gressed unwittingly and whose very soul is eaten away by 
remorse. “I do not speak of a woman who sells herself or wastes 
her life in dissipation—but what right have we to declare a 
woman outlawed, because she dared to love before we appeared 
upon the scene?” Fedor asks. He is aware, nevertheless, of the 
moral courage required to disregard social convention when he 
says: “How many women have been irrevocably lost because 
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men who might have saved them, feared the derision of the 
multitude!’ 

Is it the sceptical attitude of the author toward the practical 
application of such a Utopian philosophy as Fedor’s that causes 
him to align Fedor with the very men whom he censures for 
their lack of moral stamina, when it is a question of acting in 
opposition to public opinion and breaking through social con- 
ventions, when he himself is put to the test and learns that 
Fanny, the girl whom he loves, is one of these “‘fallen women,” 
whose cause he so gallantly championed? At least Schnitzler 
demonstrates the potency of the conventional standards of an 
inflexible social system when Fedor proves too vain to put 
aside the thought that another’s kisses have been pressed upon 
Fanny’s lips. He is too cowardly to face the derision of a 
slanderous public and too prone to accept the verdict of public 
opinion that the woman who has acted against conventional 
rules must inevitably fall to the depths of degradation just 
because that is her nature. Therefore, Fanny is forced to 
renounce all hope of domestic happiness and signs the contract 
binding her to a theatrical engagement which will actually 
jeopardize her respectability. 

To heighten the effect of the inexorableness of an in- 
congruous social system, Schnitzler has introduced into this 
drama the episode between Klara and Wandel. Fanny con- 
sistently acts according to her conception of right, which does 
not happen to agree with the decrees of society, and is con- 
demned. Klara, on the other hand, in agreeing to marry a man 
for purely mercenary motives, and not out of love for him, acts 
in opposition to her ethical creed, yet because she complies with 
the conventionalism of society, she is respected. 

In “‘Das Miarchen” Schnitzler makes a direct allusion to 
the sceptical attitude with which the members of the theatrical 
profession are regarded. Wandel, the affianced husband of 
Klara, Fanny’s elder sister, insistently argues in favor of 
Fanny’s accepting the engagement which will necessitate her 
leaving home because of the disgrace that she as an actress 
might bring upon the family if she remains among them. He 
asserts: “It is not to be denied that all artists and especially 
those of the theatrical world are looked upon with a certain 
respectful suspicion which, unfortunately, in the majority of 
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cases, is justifiable.” There is a similar allusion to the legitima- 
tized social freedom granted to members of the theatrical world 
in “‘Komtesse Mizzi’”’ (1907). ‘“‘As long as I had a vocation, I 
was permitted—how can I express it—to entertain freer views. 
That, to a certain extent, went along with my profession,” 
says Lolo, who for years carried on an affair with a count. She 
did not regard her actions then as improper. It was nothing 
more or less than that which was expected of her as an actress. 
This theme Schnitzler has developed still further in ‘Freiwild”’ 
(1896) where he paints, in extremely unfavorable colors, the 
moral looseness which exists within the theatrical profession 
and permits us to foresee its disastrous effects upon a virtuous, 
naive girl who has entered the profession out of love for the 
art and because she is compelled to earn her own livelihood. 

The author has portrayed in a most unfavorable light the 
spirit of “camaraderie” that exists among the members of a 
summer theatre just outside of Vienna and the young army 
officers ““who compose the main constituent of their public.” He 
has also characterized most disparagingly the manager, who 
considers it not only the requisite, but the duty of every good 
actress to participate in this loose social life. Whether condi- 
tions are exaggerated or not, Schnitzler has at least succeeded 
in depicting the inability of the individual who finds herself a 
part of this social group to rise above its influences and demands, 
however sincere and earnest her desire may be to live according 
to her own ethical precepts. One of the actresses, Anna 
Riedel, finds the social laxity and excesses of her colleagues 
contrary to her ethical standard. Furthermore, she refuses to 
cater to the whims of an arrogant manager demanding her to 
become the plaything of this one and that, because she may 
thereby help fill a few of the more expensive seats in the theater. 
Consequently, she receives her discharge or the more revolting 
alternative of the reduction of her already meager pay to one- 
half its amount. Then a realization of her ultimate fate is 
forced upon this young actress who knows that finally one’s 
powers of resistance weaken under the constant strain of worry. 

Anna: O, who knows; it’s possible for me to change. With time, when 
I’ve lived under this sort of thing a little longer. 


Paul: And what do you mean by that? 
Anna: In time I'll become what the others are. 
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Thus we divine the ultimate end that awaits this girl who 
has bravely battled against submitting to a precedent which 
she cannot sanction, for the actress encounters the same condi- 
tions everywhere. She must yield to the demands imposed 
upon her or run the risk of losing her position. And when Anna 
stands beside the lifeless body of the man who had entertained 
a sincere affection for her, and who longed to remove her from 
the baneful surroundings where the most virtuous person must 
suffer the calumny of malignant suspicion, she is brought face 
to face with the acute problem that confronts her. Where is 
she to go; what can she do? With the single word ‘‘Whither?”’ 
which contains the tragedy of a life, we are led to the conclusion 
that there is only one way open to her if she continues along 
life’s highway—to yield to the evil influences which she cannot 
combat, not because of inherent weakness, but “because when 
one is continuously harassed one finally becomes weary of it 
all.” 

Similar to many of this Austrian dramatist’s works, ‘‘Frei- 
wild’ contains two closely interwoven plots. The one is a 
forceful attack against the moral looseness of the theatrical 
world, the other, a “sardonic satire” against the duel. Anna 
Riedel is the tragic figure of the former, Paul Rénning is the 
unfortunate victim of the latter. Both are inspired by high 
ideals and refuse to humiliate themselves by submitting to the 
dictates of conventions that are abhorrent to them, but before 
which they ultimately succumb. The author has even shown 
that Karinski, an army officer whom Paul “boxed upon the ears” 
for maliciously slandering the woman whom he respected and 
loved, is not to be condemned too severely for the deliberate 
murder of his assailant. He was merely following the dictates 
of a code which demanded that he take the life of the man who 
had insulted him. ‘Now you have your honor again!” is the 
salutation which greets him upon the fulfillment of his duty. 
Paul had rejected the challenge to a duel, hence there was no 
other course left for Karinski if he wished to retain the respect 
of the social group of which he is a member. Paul suffers by 
revolting against the duel code which he holds in contempt; 
Karinski suffers because he strictly conforms to the precepts 
of the officer’s code of honor. 
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The same reason that Wandel gives for his opposition to 
Fanny’s remaining a member of the household into which he 
is about to marry, is the one Dr. Ferdinand Schmidt offers 
when he objects to Toni’s residence with the Losattis (Das 
Vermichtnis, 1897). Toni, to this social bigot, is one of those 
“‘who come from another world, and whose breath must not be 
allowed to touch the soul of a pure girl like Franziska.” And 
why does he consider her an impure creature, unfit to associate 
with the girl into whose family he aspires to marry?—merely 
because she springs from a more humble, but not less respectable 
station in life than the man to whom she is bound by ties 
stronger than the kinship of blood or social equality, but which 
society does not sanction. Toni, like Fanny, a type of “‘un- 
sophisticated fallen girl,’ is virtuous and sincere at heart, but 
suffering ignominiously from the relentless decrees of class 
distinction and a twofold moral standard. She had loved the 
father of her child with a pure and true love, and he had 
cherished the tenderest feelings of affection for her. It was the 
disparity of the social status of each that had prevented Hugo 
from introducing this girl of the people into the academic 
atmosphere of his father’s house. The desire, however, to have 
Toni recognized as his wife, and as the mother of his child, is 
expressed to his parents when death suddenly removes him from 
their midst. For the Sake of their son’s child, the parents are will- 
ing to receive Toni as a member of their household, even at the 
expense of social ostracism for themselves. But Franziska, one 
of the finest characters that Schnitzler has drawn, is the only 
one who really opens her heart to this lovable girl, whose 
happiest years had been those spent with Hugo. When a few 
weeks later the child is also laid in his grave, these people 
are led to believe that their obligation toward their son’s 
“legacy” to them has been fulfilled. And Toni, who has so 
recently lost all that is dear to her on earth, who fears a life of 
loneliness beyond all else, is informed that she must leave the 
house that has given her shelter, leave Hugo’s mother and his 
sister, vanish from the social class to which by birth she does 
not belong and live her life as best she may, alone with the 
memories of a few short, happy years to console her. Death is 
preferable to such a joyless existence, and she cannot be con- 
demned for seeking it. Those who might have restored her to a 
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life of happiness and usefulness merely by being kind, allowed 
themselves to be too readily influenced by the cold-hearted 
dogmas of the man whom they desired as a son-in-law. The 
mother was not unmindful of the responsibility which rested upon 
them when she said: “‘We cannot send her away, Ferdinand; 
the responsibility would be too great.’ But she was not 
strong-willed enough to do what in her heart she knew to be 
right,—to keep Toni among them and accept her as their own. 
This did not suit their convenience nor their pride, so they 
offered her money instead of love and confidence. ‘‘We, too, 
are at fault, mother, we too,’”’ Franziska cries out when she 
learns what has happened. ‘‘We were cowards, we didn’t dare 
to love her as much as she deserved. We granted her our 
pardon, pardon—we!—and ought simply to have been kind, 
mother!” Kindness and love would have saved Toni from 
suicide, but those who might have been kind to her were con- 
descending instead. They were too interested in their own 
well-being to save a misjudged human soul. 

These plays show the hopelessness and futility of the strug- 
gle carried on by these stigmatized and ostracized individuals 
who suffer more or less unjustly from social decrees and prec- 
edents. Several of Schnitzler’s more recent plays dealing 
with social problems embody ultra-modern ideas and philoso- 
phies and illustrate the disastrous effect of such principles 
upon the human mind. This is especially true of three of 
Schnitzler’s most successful later plays which give an excellent 
and unparalleled representation of life as it exists among 
people of certain temperaments and social standing. In many 
respects ‘‘Zwischenspiel’’ (1904), ‘““Komtesse Mizzi’’ (1907), 
and “‘Das weite Land” (1910) are alike. They are dramas 
depicting in particular the ultra-modern mode of life among 
certain extreme social groups. It is worthy of note that in these 
plays, as in the greater number of Schnitzler’s later dramas, 
the ethical purpose is less obtrusive than in his earlier works, 
hence there is less tangible evidence concerning the question of 
moral responsibility than in most of the dramatic works already 
mentioned. It is from the atmosphere in which the characters 
of these three dramas live and move that we draw our inferences 
more than from anything else. These characters are typical 
of certain phases of European society, and perhaps specifically 
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representative of the once so gay Viennese life where there 
existed a social freedom scarcely found elsewhere. In these 
dramas we find that woman, too, aspires to self-expression and 
demands that she be granted the same freedom as an individual 
which the opposite sex claims. Each of these plays represents a 
merry round of illicit relations between people of certain social 
classes where such a procedure is considered quite 4 la mode. 
It is not necessarily because of perverted desire that these 
people become involved in friendships which prove so dangerous 
to their erotic natures. “Friendship between two people of 
opposite sex is always a dangerous matter—even between 
married people,” (Zwischenspiel). When souls understand 
each other all too well, they gradually become involved in 
relations which they would gladly avoid. Human nature is 
weak and “man is occasionally drawn into strange entangle- 
ments’’ (Komtesse Mizzi), and in this age when the individual 
clamors for unrestricted freedom, when platonic loves are freely 
arranged and socially approved, the individual feels no need 
of exercising his powers of self-control. Besides, we must also 
keep in mind the fact that Schnitzler’s characters possess quite 
invariably sensitive, artistic temperaments, in whom sensual 
instincts and tendencies predominate. They feel most delicately 
and have little power, to repress their inherent instincts. The 
author has defined their personalities well when he calls the 
human soul a “spacious country”’ in which reign “love and 
deceit—loyalty and disloyalty . . . we worship one woman 
and at the same time indulge a secret desire for another or even 
several. We may attempt to establish order within us as 
much as possible, but this order is at best something artificial 
. . the natural tendency is toward chaos.”’ (Das weite Land.) 
Whatever may have been Schnitzler’s purpose in writing 
these plays, at least he has made it clear that there is a certain, 
indefinable something in man’s nature which, at certain 
moments, makes him capable of deceiving and deserting the 
one whom he most loves and respects. It is not lack of mutual 
love which separates Cicilie and Amadeus (Zwischenspiel), 
which destroys Genia’s confidence in Friedrich (Das weite 
Land) and leads her to be disloyal to him as he was to her, or 
which ruptures the marital peace of Aigner and his wife (Das 
weite Land). Ciacilie fathoms the situation precisely when she 
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says: “All has happened as it was destined to happen. We 
had either too much confidence in each other . . . or too 
little. We were neither created to love each other with eternal 
loyalty, nor strong enough to keep our friendship pure.” 
(Zwischenspiel) These people are weak because they feel them- 
selves incapable of being strong. They perceive no need to 
exert their powers of self-repression or their wills; they may 
give free vent to their inner feelings and erotic instincts, which 
in Schnitzler’s characters dominate all other passions, because 
the tendency of the age is to pamper the ego and encourage the 
individual to act according to his natural instincts and desires. 
This action ultra-modern society excuses but never condemns. 
Man is freely granted his social liberty at all times, and the 
modern woman, who has so recently come into her own, con- 
siders it her right to assume a similar independence in her 
actions. 

Schnitzler does not make his characters morally responsible 
for their conduct; this fact finds abundant corroboration in his 
dramatic works. With his extraordinarily keen understanding 
of human nature and his psychologic insight into the funda- 
mental working order of the human mind, this Austrian poet 
and narrator manifests a rare ability as a master painter in the 
portrayal of human character, with its potentialities for good 
and evil. In his characters he exhibits the illusions, the pas- 
sions, and the weaknesses which constitute part of man’s nature. 
In the conflicts of mind, of passion, and of tragic circumstance 
which his characters experience, we see the havoc that destiny 
plays with the human soul and he fathoms this as only one 
with his intimate knowledge of biological and physiological 
laws and his acumen has the ability to do. The actions of his 
characters are, quite generally, the result of causes beyond their 
control. And in his method of character delineation, we are 
aware that he is much more concerned with the cause of the 
action than with the action itself. 

In this analysis of his dramatic material, an attempt has 
been made to show how Schnitzler appraises the question of 
moral responsibility. In a certain number of his plays, it is 
clear that innate tendencies and temperament are the determin- 
ing factor in the action of the characters. Anatol, Beatrice, 
Katharina, Johanna, he has portrayed as creatures doomed to 
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the course of action to which they succumb, because of their 
neurotic and pathological tendencies and inherited instincts. 
Schnitzler, the physician, realizes the potency of such forces, 
and in the delineation of these characters has shown that they 
are the primary source of action. In other plays, moral weak- 
ness and external circumstances combine in ordaining the 
destiny of the individual, and in a third group, which includes a 
large number of his works, Schnitzler reveals man as the victim 
of social conventions and practices. In several instances the 
dramatist has portrayed individuals whose moral fibre and will 
have been weakened and destroyed through the scepticism of 
the age. Paul Rénning, Fedor, and Hofreiter are men who 
hold advanced views, who wish to ignore what to them are 
detrimental social customs, but who ultimately succumb to 
the conventional standards that are offensive to them, in part 
because of their pride, and, in the case of Hofreiter, because 
of the potent forces of his egotistical nature. Naturally, temper- 
ament also plays an important réle in determining the action 
of these individuals, but of greater importance in many of the 
social dramas of Schnitzler, is the fact that the character of the 
age paralyses man’s will-power and makes him choose a course 
of action against which he instinctively rebels. 

It cannot be denied that Schnitzler in his writings reveals a 
philosophy that is above all else that of the determinist. 
What his characters are and what they do depends fundamen- 
tally upon what has preceded and under what conditions they 
exist. Natural instincts and pathological tendencies, converging 
at times with fatal external influences deprive them almost 
entirely of any freedom of the will. The erotic element, we 
have seen, is the predominant force in the majority of his 
characters. In cases, as, for instance, in the characters of 
“‘Reigen,”’ it has resulted in the inevitable and has reduced 
human beings to derelicts. ‘‘Such creatures are determined by 
nature to sink deeper and deeper. It cannot be prevented,” 
says the author. “Perhaps everywhere in the realm of thought 
there is freedom, but in the domain of the emotional and sub- 
conscious life tyranny rules. Here there is no opportunity for 
chance or choice. The sternest laws prevail and function in 
opposition to the conscious will of the individual.’* This, of 


* Reik, Dr. Otto, A. Schnitzler als Psycholog, p. 84. 
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course, is the theory of the pure determinist. But very few of 
Schnitzler’s characters are irredeemably perverted through 
their natural instincts alone. This Austrian dramatist, who is 
primarily occupied with the moral and emotional nature of 
man, has not excluded accident and chance from the chain of 
cause and effect. But the external, actuating forces in his 
works are almost invariably of a harmful nature and serve 
only to arouse the latent impulses and tendencies which cause 
the moral ruin of such characters as Marie and Medardus. 
The innate instincts and passions and the fatalistic attitude 
toward life before which their saner reasoning succumbs 
might not have assumed control had not destiny determined 
otherwise, for accidental circumstance and the disastrous 
influence of the “milieu” often prove to be the causes which 
arouse the latent tendencies in Schnitzler’s characters and make 
them the mainspring of action. At such times we perceive 
what a weak and ineffectual thing the human will apparently is. 
And from Schnitzler’s revelations of the inner conflicts in man, 
when nature contends with reason, we see how easily man’s 
will-power is dethroned. Marie, Anna Riedel, Medardus, 
Helene, Toni, Pauline, Hofreiter, for example, are not funda- 
mentally weaklings. It is merely circumstance or influence 
that has made them so and robbed them of the moral stamina 
which, under different conditions or less baneful influences, 
they might have exhibited. 

Determinism, therefore, plays an important réle in Schnitz- 
ler’s literary production. Man is at best the creature of destiny, 
and rarely is it permitted him to shape his own lot in life. He 
may be deluded into believing that the will is able to conquer at 
all times, under all circumstances. The freedom of the will is 
a delusion, however, contrasted with the more potent influences 
of environment, epoch, and heredity, and particularly is the 
power of choice a delusion when social conventions are brought 
to bear upon the individual. Schnitzler severely and pointedly 
attacks the conventionalisms of society and often makes them 
the causes of the inability of the individual to exercise his nobler 
impulses and aspirations. And the common practice of a 
legitimatized licentiousness he frequently discloses as the causes 
of moral laxity among the members of society. In fact, morals 
do not exist for some of these individuals. This point of view 
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we discover particularly in ‘‘Komtesse Mizzi.’”’ The countess 
does not condemn the illicit relations of her father with an 
actress, on the contrary, she condones the count’s acts and 
sympathizes with the actress. 

Significant, too, is the fact that the dramatist frequently 
permits some of the characters to realize and acknowledge their 
responsibility for another’s fate, or at least he suggests that 
one individual is the accessory which destiny employs in 
shaping the life of another individual. In “‘Der Ruf des Lebens,” 
when the author says: “Can ever one human being be another’s 
fate? He is only the means which fate employs. Katharina 
was destined to be what she has become,” we conclude that 
Katharina was reduced to her sad plight in spite of the forester’s 
desertion of her and despite the influence of the time. The 
contrary opinion is presented in “Der junge Medardus”’ when 
Etzelt exclaims: ‘‘God wished to make a hero of him, but the 
course of events made a fool of him.’”’ Perhaps Schnitzler is 
himself at doubt whether man is what he is notwithstanding 
existing conditions or because of them. Either point of view, 
however, precludes the freedom of the will, for Schnitzler, the 
physician, the alienist, and the psychologist, has clearly demon- 
strated in an exceedingly large proportion of his dramatic and 
narrative production, that the question of individual respon- 
sibility is replaced, in his estimation, by the vaster conception 
of man as a being subject to laws over which he has little or no 
control, those of physiological, biological, and social science. 

SELMA KOEHLER 
Northampton, Mass. 








BOSWELL AS ESSAYIST 


In the Scottish Historical Review for January, 1921, appears 
an article by Dr. J. T. T. Brown on James Boswell as Essayist. 
It should, perhaps, rather be called James Boswell as Craftsman. 
The essays in question are the seventy numbers of the series 
which Boswell published anonymously under the title of The 
Hypochondriack; they were printed in the London Magazine 
from October 1777 to August 1783.1. Dr. Brown’s thesis is laid 
down in the reserved statement which concludes his paper: 
“The essays are intimately related to the Biography (the Life 
of Johnson), and were used by Boswell in the preparation of the 
final text. That is the only proposition I have advanced.” 
As a matter of fact, the author of this suggestive article stands 
in the position of a lawyer who asks a leading question; it may 
be over-ruled by the judge, and be stricken from the records, but 
the desired impression has been made upon the jury, just the 
same. The impression that we carry away from James Boswell 
as Essayist is not merely that the essays are closely related to 
the Biography, and were used in the preparation of the final 
text, but that Boswell had a firm purpose to write the life of 
Johnson from the time of meeting him, and turned all his 
activities to that account as a sort of exercise for the great work; 
and that these essays were the exercise in style. 

Dr. Brown begins his paper by a short account of the essays 
themselves, and by limiting his consideration to an evaluation 
of them as documents in the “great secret” of Boswell’s life. 
He notes that Boswell had already published his Tour to Corsica 
(1767-68), in which evidence of his methods in gathering 
material is found, and that the Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 
although unpublished, was certainly a feat accomplished, with 
every indication in Boswell’s own words? that he would use it as 


' They have never been reprinted, and even Boswell’s biographers know 
very little about them. For instance, Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, in his Life of 
James Boswell, mentions The Hypochondriack among Boswell’s works as a 
series of papers extending over two years. Mr. Mallory, in his Boswell the 
Biographer, although he shows in his text a clearer knowledge of the essays 
than Mr. Fitzgerald does, copies the list of works given by Mr. Fitzgerald 
without correction or comment. 

* In a letter to his friend Temple, 1775. 
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material for the Biography if he could not print it during John- 
son’s lifetime. 

In 1777 Boswell was unable to associate with Johnson as 
freely as he had been used to do. Without any opportunity to 
pursue his collection of material, he may have turned to the 
writing of these essays as a means of clearing his mind on topics 
which he knew he would be treating in the Life, and polishing 
his style, as well as occupying his time until he should resume 
his former activities with Johnson himself. Dr. Brown quotes 
the introductory essay on this point: 

“(Periodical essays) fill up the interstices in (men’s) lives, and occupy 
moments which would otherwise be lost. To other men who have not yet 
attained to any considerable degree cf constancy in application, the writing of 


periodical essays may serve to strengthen their faculties and prepare them for 
the execution of more important works.” 


Dr. Brown believes that the essays were written “mainly 
with the object of clarifying his mind on points discussed 
between him and Johnson during the fourteen years of their 
acquaintance, and were in great part derived from and sug- 
gested by the Journals and notebooks containing the memo- 
randa of these discussions.”” He gives a selection of carefully 
chosen parallel passages from the essays and the Life, which 
seem to show that Boswell turned to these papers in the prepa- 
ration of his final text for the great biography; that frequently 
he tries one style in the essays, which is made better or clearer by 
other methods in the Life; that he seems in the essays to be 
trying to recapture the exact terms of some conversation or 
discussion before it shall slip from him; that he was sounding his 
own sturdy standards in his mind, testing and re-assuring him- 
self in this communion with ink and paper, on subjects in which 
he and the Doctor did not think alike. 

The last point made by Dr. Brown is that the excuse given 
for ending the series in 1783 is a thin one. Boswell stops osten- 
sibly because he has reached the seventieth essay, and does not 
wish to continue until he becomes a bore to his readers. As 
a matter of fact, says Dr. Brown, ‘‘there were other and better 
reasons not needing then to be publicly divulged. (Boswell’s) 
succession to the family estates in August 1782... had 
brought new cares and new employments which were pressing 
heavily upon him. That was one reason: another and weightier 
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one was the sudden and serious illness of Dr. Johnson, whose 
paralytic seizure in June exactly synchronises with the dispatch 
to the printer of the seventieth essay, which appeared in the 
July number of the London Magazine. The essays were tenta- 
tive and preparatory for the greater task that now seemed at 
hand. They had served their purpose and been useful more 
than once in furnishing topics for conversation during the most 
fruitful period of his intimacy with Johnson, the years 1777- 
1783. What perhaps is most remarkable to a twentieth century 
reader is, that nearly every subject discussed in them is brought 
under review in the Biography during these six years; giving the 
impression that the Biographer had proposed the themes and 
incited Johnson to talk on them.” 

The very reserve with which Dr. Brown makes his cautious 
points has a convincing effect. I think that there can be no 
quarrel with his declared intention of showing that relations 
existed between the Hypochondriack essays and the Life; my 
only objection would be to the interpretation of those relations. 
We have too much a tendency to wipe out Boswell as an indi- 
vidual, and set up a recording machine of Johnson in his place. 
However we admit that Boswell conceived the idea of the 
Biography very soon after meeting Johnson,’ and that he very 
early developed his method of taking down notes on the talk of 
great men and of arguing insincerely in order to bring them out, 
we can in no wise, at least with the material we now have at 
hand, conclude that there was a firm thread of united purpose 
throughout everything that Boswell did. (That in itself is not 
characteristic!) He began his diary writing under the influence 
of Mr. Love, in 1758, before he knew Johnson; he took notes on 
the conversation of Voltaire “when I was with him at his chateau 
at Ferney”’; he used his tablets upon the horror-struck Paoli, 
asked personal questions, and talked like a libertine in order to 


3 Boswell had “for several years read his works with delight and instruction, 
and had the highest reverence for their authour,’’ before meeting Johnson, in 
1763; but he speaks also of recollecting the first conversations, and we have Ma- 
lone’s word for it that Boswell did not seek Johnson with the idea of “writing him 
up.” Boswell’s first letters after meeting Johnson show him to be merely the 
happy disciple basking in wisdom and goodness. It is not until March 31, 1772, 
that he asks Johnson for data on his early days. His successful book on Corsica, 
filled with his hero Paoli, had been published in 1768. 
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set the Corsican hero off upon his wholesome philosophy; and in 
Corsica, ‘from my first setting out on this tour, I wrote down 
every night what I had observed during the day, throwing 
together a great deal, that I might afterward make a selection 
at leisure.’’ These are methods which he later employed upon 
Johnson, but we cannot say that they were first used as exercises 
to that end alone. Boswell was content to shine as Corsica or 
Paoli Boswell for years after his first success. It is necessary to 
remember too, that he planned a long list of works beside the 
great Life; his authenticity, his instances, his exercises in 
style, could also be employed in the service of A History of 
James IV of Scotland, A Life of Thomas Ruddiman, A Life of 
Sir Robert Sibbald, A History of Sweden, A History of the 
Civil War in Great Britain, an account of his own Travels, or 
any other of his numerous projected‘ works. 

Moreover, in the large number of parallels which I have 
collected—parallels which show the essays to be a delightful 
cento of Boswell’s recollections of all sorts—we find represented, 
not only Johnson and his circle, but Voltaire, Rousseau (an- 
athema to Johnson!), a number of anonymous Scots (also an- 
athema), and what I consider as chiefly important, many good 
bits from Boswell himself. 

Boswell seems to have been particularly fond of repeating 
Voltaire’s evasion on the subject of ideas. In the essay on 
Memory (LXVII of the series) he says, 


I had the honour to have a conversation with Voltaire on the subject. 
J asked him, if he could give me any notion of the situation of our ideas which 
we have totally forgotten at the time, yet shall afterwards recollect. He 
paused, meditated a little, and acknowledged his ignorance in the spirit of a 
philosophical poet, by repeating as a very happy allusion a passage in Thomson’s 
Seasons—Aye, said he, ‘Where sleep the winds when it is calm?’ 


In the much earlier paper on Conscience (VII of the series) he 
makes a distinct reference to this conversation, though through 
the medium of a very different quotation: 

The construction of the human mind is a mystery which there seems 
to be no probability will ever be known in this state of human existence. Of 
its operation we have many registers, as we have many meteorological journals. 
But of itself we know no more than of the original substance of the planets. 
He, ‘who spake as never man spake,’ saith of one well-known quality in the 


‘ For the list, see George Birkbeck Hill’s volume v of the Life, 103 note 2. 
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natural world, ‘The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof; but cannot tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth.’ The sound 
of the mind we hear; but what it is we cannot tell. 


If Boswell was writing the essays with one eye upon John- 
son, it is strange that he should refer so often to Rousseau, 
whom the sage characterized as “a man who talks nonsense so 
well (that he) must know he is talking nonsense.” It is true 
that the Scot joined the Englishman in laughing at the French- 
man’s exaltation of simplicity as the only means of happiness; 
but aside from the numerous references to that part of Rous- 
seau’s philosophy, always made in a joking tone (in numbers X, 
XIX, and—at some length—XX), the essays show the influence 
of his Nouvelle Héloise, and give evidence of Boswell’s having 
read Emile, the Letter to D’Alembert, and other works. In 
number III, Boswell refers to the plan for a thousand years of 
peace, as sketched by the Abbé de St. Pierre, and developed by 
Rousseau, and asks the un-Boswellian question,—what does 
war do for the masses? In number VII he speaks of the necces- 
sity of proportioning one’s performances to one’s capabilities, 
and proceeds, 


For I take happiness to be a science fairly worth the seven, . . . and 
we know the French are of this opinion, for they have a very good phrase for 
the art of being happy, savoir vivre. 


This was not the common meaning of savoir vivre, which had 
then, as now, much more the flavor of sophistication about it. 
An explanation of this passage may be found by turning to the 
Nouvelle Héloise, v. ii, where, after speaking of the happiness 
which is attained in the Wolmar household by proportioning the 
activities to the possibilities inherent in the little society, 
Rousseau says, 

S’il falloit dire avec précision ce qu’on fait dans cette maison pour étre 
heureux, je croirois avoir bien répondu en disant: ‘On y sait vivre’; non dans le 
sens qu’on donne en France a ce mot, qui est d’avoir avec autrui certaines 
maniéres établies par la mode: mais de la vie de "homme et pour laquelle il 
est né: de cette vie . . . qui dure au dela d’elle-méme, et qu’on ne tient pas 
pour perdue au jour de la mort. 


In number VII, Boswell concludes that if conscience were our 
only director, there would be less vice, and less of that 


weak, and often vicious compliance, by which men of gaiety do what is 
ridiculous and criminal, not only against their knowledge, but against their 
own inclination. 
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The letter from St. Preux to Julie (Nouvelle Héloise, ii.xxvi) is 
the story of his debauch in the city, against his better judgment 
and his will; Julie’s answer is but an extended sermon on the 
text here laid down by Boswell. 

The essay on Suicide (LI of the series) contains two references 
to the suicide letters in the Nouvelle Héloise (iii.xxi and xxii), 
one a direct quotation of some three or four lines. Both of these 
are acknowledged, but there are also two unacknowledged 
parallels, which had doubtless remained in Boswell’s mind 
without his remembering their source; he says of the morality 
of suicide, 

It is remarkable, that in the law delivered by divine legation to the Jews, 
though it be abundantly full and minute in specifying crimes and circumstances 
of prohibition, there is no mention of Suicide; but in the Jewish history, as 
recorded in the Old Testament, we find that Saul, their unfortunate king, fell 


upon his sword in Mount Gilboa; nor is it mentioned as a thing strange or 
shocking. 


And St. Preux writes to Bomston, 


En effet, od verra-t-on dans la Bible entiére une loi contre le suicide, ou 
méme une simple improbation? et n’est-il pas bien étrange que dans les exem- 
ples de gens qui se sont donné la mort, on n’y trouve pas un seul mot de blame 
contre aucun de ces exemples! Il y a plus; celui de Samson est autorisé par un 
prodige qui le venge de ses ennemis.” 


Near the end of his essay, Boswell observes, 


Every melancholy man who has groaned under the temptation to destroy 
himself, has afterwards had such enjoyments as to make him fully sensible that 
he would have acted very absurdly had he cut himself off from this ‘pleasing 
anxious being,’ from a persuasion that all that remained of it would be sadness. 


And Bomston answers to St. Preux, 


Tu t’ennuies de vivre, et tu dis: La vie est un mal. T6t ou tard tu sera 
consolé, et tu diras; La vie est un bien.” 

Of the parallels to his Boswelliana, (that delightful “‘collec- 
tion of good things” which is evidently the only notebook now 
preserved, out of an original store of many), the most striking 
likenesses are found in anecdotes used as instances to prove a 
point. In XXII he says, 

I remember a friend of mine applied to a barrister of great practice who 
was gathering money, what Horace says of the ant—‘Ore trahit quodcunque 


potest atque addit a cervo—gets with its mouth what it can and adds to the 
heap.’ I marked this down in my collection of good things. 
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The collection of good things has it thus: 


Mr. William Nairne observed that it may be said of a well-employed 
barrister who lays by much money, what Horace says of the ant,—‘Ore trahit 
quodcunque potest atque addit cervo.’ 


The story of the Scotch Highlander who censured his companion 
for the luxury of a stone beneath his head at night; a contrast 
in the measure of drinking among northern and among southern 
nations; the comparison of an author who gives false praise to 
the work of an unknown man, to an assayer certifying base 
metal to be gold,—and a number of other stories and happy 
thoughts are found both in the Boswelliana and in the essays. 
Of them all, the best is one on Boswell himself, carefully dis- 
guised in the essays. In Boswelliana there occurs the naive 
confession, 


I can more easily part with a good sum at once than with a number of 
small sums—with a hundred guineas rather than with two guineas at fifty 
different times; as one has less pain from having a tooth drawn whole than when 
it breaks and is pulled out in pieces.’ 


Number LVII of the essays, on Wealth, gives the same idea in an 
altered version: 

It has occurred to me, that if a saving man is obliged to part with money, 
it is easier for him to part with a large sum all at once than with many small 
sums at intervals. There is but one pain in the first case; whereas in the second, 
he is, as it were, torn piece-meal. It is easier to have a tooth pulled out entire 
than that it should break in the operation, and be drawn in ragged fragments, 
and sharp splinters. 


It is to be remembered that in the Life (Hill’s edition iv.220), 
Boswell admits his being “occasionally troubled with a fit of 
narrowness.”” In number LVI of the essays, he writes with 
vigor, 

Some men have alternate fits of narrowness and prodigality, and they, 
like all other inconsistent characters, can neither be easy in themselves, or 
esteemed by others. And many who have a strong passion for saving, are from 
a false shame, or cowardly dread of the world, perpetually endeavouring to 
disguise it. They are still more uneasy and uncomfortable. 


His other faults of talkativeness and carelessness are 
censured in the same way, parallels occurring between the 
figure of Limbertongue in Boswelliana, and Boswell’s descrip- 
tion of himself in the Tour to the Hebrides, and essay number 
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XXIII, on Reserve. The indolence which beset him continually 
is set forth feelingly in essay number VI, which is largely a 
development of the ideas in one of Boswell’s letters to Garrick, 
dated April 11, 1774: 


That I have not thanked you for (your letter) long ere now, is one of those 
strange facts for which it is so difficult to account, that I shall not attempt it. 
The Idler has strongly expressed many of the wonderful effects of the vis inertiae 
of the human mind. But it is hardly credible that a man should have the 
warmest regard for his friend, a constant desire to show it, and a keen ambition 
for a frequent epistolary intercourse with him, and yet should let months roll 
on without having resolution, or activity, or power, or whatever it be, to write 
a few lines. A man ia such a situation is somewhat like Tantalus reversed. 

He recedes, he knows not how, from what he loves, which is full as pro- 
voking as when what he loves recedes from him. That my complaint is not a 
peculiar fancy, but deep in human nature, I appeal to the authority of St. Paul, 
who, though he had not been exalted to the dignity of an apostle, would have 
stood high in fame as a philosopher and orator, ‘What I would, that do I not!’ 


The essay reads, 


Hypochondria sometimes brings on such an extreme degree of languor, 

that the patient has a reluctance to every species of exertion. The uneasiness 
occasioned by this state, is owing to a vivacity of imagination, presenting at 
the same time, ideas of activity; so that a comparison is made between what is, 
and what should be. . . . To be therefore overpowered with languor, must 
make a man very unhappy; he is tantalized with a thousand ineffectual wishes 
which he cannot realize. For as Tantalus is fabled to have been tormented by 
the objects of his desire being ever in his near view, yet ever receding from his 
touch as he endeavoured to approach them, the languid Hypochondriack has 
the sad mortification of being disappointed of realizing any wish by the wretched 
defect of his own activity. While in that situation, time passes over him only 
to be loaded with regrets. The important duties of life, the benevolent offices 
of friendship are neglected, though he is sensible that he shall upbraid himself 
for that negiect till he is glad to take shelter under the cover of disease. . 
To pay a visit, or write a letter to a friend, does not surely require much activity; 
yet such small exertions have appeared so laborious to an Hypochondriack, 
that he has delayed from hour to hour, till friendship has grown cold for want 
of having its heat continued. 


Another letter to Garrick, lamenting the death of Goldsmith in 
1774, forms the basis for a fine passage in essay number XVI.5 

The parallels to the Life of Johnson undoubtedly outnumber 
those from any other single source, but exact parallels are very 
rarely the sayings of Johnson himself, or phrases about situa- 
tions in which Boswell and Johnson disagreed. In fact, two of 


5 See Garrick Correspondence. 
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the precise parallels which Dr. Brown instances to prove his 
point are not, strictly speaking, parallels between the essays and 
the Life, but more of Boswell’s repetitions of himself. In num- 
ber XXVIII he quotes Lord Lyttelton on Thomson—”’ he 
loathed much to write’’; in number LXX he uses a figure about 
beautiful flowers springing upon a dunghill. Both of these 
appear in the Life, it is true,*“—but both times in letters from 
Boswell to Johnson, inserted complete in the biography. What 
really seems to be represented most is the Johnsonian attitude 
toward life; for instance, the whole of number XIX, on Govern- 
ment, can be traced through the many conversations on sub- 
ordination, in 1772, 1773, and 1778; and number VIII, on 
Luxury, has the familiar ring. All of this may have been culled 
from the notebooks, no doubt; but the expression is that of the 
edified disciple nodding a general assent to the opinions of the 
master, not that of the stylist trying his hand at artistic repro- 
duction of the master’s pronouncements. A very strange thing 
is that in the essays Johnson appears under his own name but 
half a dozen times, all of them references to his famous works. 
Otherwise—some eleven times—his informal sayings, or his 
opinions, appear as those of ‘‘an old friend of mine,”—‘“‘an ex- 
traordinary man, by whom all should be willing to be instructed,” 
—‘‘a great observer of mankind,” and so on. We should expect 
more than this. The more I consider the proportion of parallel 
passages, the more I become convinced that Boswell’s whole 
interest in these essays is Boswell, not Johnson. 

I agree with Dr. Brown that Boswell closed the series with 
singular abruptness, and that his excuse for it’ was thin. I 
cannot, however, accept Dr. Brown’s surmises on the sub- 
ject. It is true that new cares, coming with Boswell’s acces- 
sion to the estate, had probably made the essays difficult to 
prepare on time, and it is possible that Boswell was so sincerely 
worried about Johnson’s health that he could not fix his mind on 
the note-books of their conversation without a pang. I am cer- 
tain that he did not conclude The Hypochondriack because the 
writing of the Life seemed imminent. Boswell was yet to be 
active in the effort to send the old philosopher to Italy. More- 
over, Dr. Brown errs in saying that Dr. Johnson’s paralytic 


® George Birbeck Hill’s volume iii, pages 133 and 409. 
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seizure in June “‘exactly synchronizes with the dispatch to the 
printer of the seventieth essay, which appeared in the July number 
of the London Magazine.”’ There was no essay by Boswellat all in 
the Julynumber. Essay LXIX came out in June, with no hint of 
any intention to cease publication; the last essay, number LXX, 
appeared in the August issue, long after the worry about 
Johnson’s life was over.’ My explanation may seem the 
serious consideration of what was really mere chance, but I 
offer it for what it may be worth. The simple fact was, that the 
London Magazine had either gone into new hands altogether, 
or else the editorial staff was reformed for some unknown 
motive. At any rate, the half-year January to June, 1783, was 
bound by itself, and the volume containing the months from 
July to December was labelled The London Magazine Improved. 
The June number was preceded by an announcement that the 
magazine would be “printed on a new type, and conducted on 
an enlarged and improved plan.”’ Further, the proprietors 
“wish it to be known, that they have engaged writers of ability, 
who have never been employed in the conduct of their former 
Magazine, to superintend these new departments, and to execute 
these improved plans, ably and vigorously.” This announce- 
ment arouses no excitement, because we know that Boswell 
had been one of the proprietors of the London Magazine at 
least since 1771.8 The surprise is the complete absence of The 
Hypochondriack from the July number, and the cool note above 
the final essay in the August issue: 

We are sorry to inform the public, that the ingenious correspondent, who 

has so long engaged the attention of our readers in THE HYPOCHON- 
DRIACK, has closed his design in the following paper. But though we are no 
longer to be favored with his communications under this title, we hope that we 
shall not be altogether deprived of his correspondence. 
If Boswell was still one of the proprietors, this was strange 
language, and in a strange tone. Is it my imagination, or are 
the following passages in the last of the essays, the reflection 
of the internal upheaval in the London Magazine? 


To retire in proper time from any state of exertion is one of the most nice 
and difficult trials of human prudence and resolution. Every man of any classi- 


7 Johnson made a trip to Rochester in late July. 
® See his letter to Garrick dated 18th Sept. 1771, in which he speaks of the 
London Magazine,” in which I have some concern.” 
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cal education recollects the well known allusion to a horse growing aged, who 
ought no longer to be pushed in the race lest he should be left behind breathless 
and contemptible. But the misfortune is, that self-love deceives us exceedingly 
in the estimation of our mental abilities, so that we cannot be easily persuaded 
that they are in any degree decayed. . . . I can truly say in the words of Pope, 
‘I love to pour out all myself as plain 
As downright Shippen, or as old Montaigne.’ 
Perhaps, indeed, I have poured out myself with more freedom than prudence will 
approve, and I am aware of being too much an egotist. But I trust that my 
readers will be generous enough not to take advantage of my openness and 
confidence, but rather treat me with a liberal indulgence. 

Yet let it not be understood that I supplicate favour with an abject 
timidity. For I am not afraid of a fair trial by impartial judges. This comfort 
I have, that my intentions have all along been good, and that [ cannot be 
condemned for having failed in my undertaking; because I undertook nothing 
determinate, but only to give a series of essays, which I have accordingly done. 


That silent month of July may indicate struggle with the 
new editors, chagrin, proud retreat before a resignation was 
asked,—or simply a pressure of affairs at home so great that the 
break in the essay series was seen to be inevitable,—simple 
coincidence. But I think that if anything my coincidence is a 
little more certain and a little more striking, than that of 
Dr. Brown. 

There can be no quarrel with the statement that these essays 
were employed by Boswell in the preparation of his final text of 
the Life. Again and again bits from the essays appear in it, 
now as actual parts of the text, in anecdotes or sayings, and 
now as explanatory or merely ornamental notes. Dr. Brown, 
however, sees Boswell writing the essays and looking forward 
directly to the Life; I see him beginning the Life as a completely 
new and distinct piece of work, but turning back occasionally 
to the already finished essays for phrasing or an instance in 
point. It is natural that a man of Boswell’s disposition should, 
in preparing his masterpiece, revert to compositions in which 
he took a certain pride, in order to cull choice bits. The Life 
was a gigantic production, which, on Boswell’s own testimony, 
often found him sad, tired, and discouraged. There is scarcely 
a person in that situation who would not turn for encouragement 
to some former evidence of his best faculties, to cheer and 
re-assure himself. Boswell did think well of The Hypochon- 
driack,—he told his friend Temple that he “really thought that 
it went wonderfully well.” 
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However they were written, and for whatever purpose, they 
still go wonderfully well; they are the essence of Boswell and a 
delightful commentary on his century, and all good Johnsonians 
or Boswellians owe a debt of gratitude to Dr. Brown for calling 
attention to these ingenuous and charming pages. 

M. BAILEY 


Stanford University 











THEODEBERT OF AUSTRASIA 


The poet of the Beowulf (ca. 700) relates the fact that 
Hygelac, a king in Southern Sweden, accompanied by his 
nephew, Beowulf, undertook a raid into the land of the Franks. 
There Hygelac and many of his followers were slain by a 
Frankish army, and ever afterward the Merovingian king is 
represented as having been unfriendly to the people over which 
Hygelac had ruled (Beowulf, ed. Klaeber, p. xxxix; see lines 1202 
ff., 2354 ff., 2501 ff., 2913 ff.). A historical parallel to this is 
found in Gregory of Tours (3. 1, 3; Klaeber, op. cit., p. 252; 
cf. p. xxxix; p. xli, note 2). He relates that Theodoric, the 
eldest of Clovis’ sons, shared the kingdom of the Franks with 
his brothers on the death of his father in 511. The king of 
the Danes, Chlocilaicus (elsewhere Chocilaicus, Huiglaucus, 
all for Chogilaicus, Hugilaicus), having invaded the territory' of 
Theodoric, is attacked? by an army under Theodebert, the 
latter’s son; Hugilaicus (=Hygelac) is slain, his army van- 
quished in a naval battle, and the spoil they have taken re- 
covered (cf. Lavisse, Hist. de France 2.1. 129-130). 

Theodebert (Theudebert) may have been born about 496. 
This would result from the following calculation. Clovis was 
born in 466, and died in 511 (Greg. Tur. 2. 43). His legitimate 
wife was Clotilda, whom he married about 492-3. Theodoric, 
the son of a concubine, was born earlier (Greg. Tur. 2. 28). 
Clotilda’s first son died very early; her second, Clodomir, was 
born in 495 (Greg. Tur. 2. 29), and was accordingly 16 in 511. 
In that year Theodoric is described (Greg. Tur. 3. 1) as being 
the father of Theodebert, who was then elegans et utilis (“d’une 
beaute et d’un mérite remarquables”’; “‘stattlich und wacker’’; 
“handsome and valiant.’’ Theodoric can not well have been 
born before his father, Clovis, was fifteen years old (cf. the 
case of Childebert: Lavisse, Hist. de France 2. 1.1 46, 143), that is, 


! For this territory, see Lavisse (Hist. de France 2. 1.117; Longnon, Géog- 
raphe de la Gaule au VI* Siécle, p. 104, and Plate IJ. The capital was Rheims 
(Lavisse). 

? In 515, according to the edition of Omont and Collon. 
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in 481;3 nor Theodebert before Theodoric was fifteen, that is, 
in 496 (not “‘vers 504’’, as La Grande Encyclopédie and Larousse 
would have it). Accordingly, Theodebert may have been 15 in 
511; and, as he was leading a successful army in 515, he can 
hardly have been younger. When Theodebert was fighting 
against Hygelac and Beowulf, the latter, according to Klaeber 
(p. xlv), was 25, having performed his exploits at the court of 
Hrothgar when he was 20. 

His martial ardor and ability were displayed in a campaign 
with his father against the Thuringians in 531 (Greg. Tur. 3.7), 
and more conspicuously in 533 (Longnon, of. cit., p. 56), when 
he was sent with an army against the Visigoths of southern 
Gaul (3. 21, 22). In 539 he invaded Italy with 100,000 men, 
and defeated both the Gothic and Roman armies, but disease 
caused his return over the Alps (Procopius, Bell. Goth. 2. 15; 
cf. Hodgkin, Italy and her Invaders 4. 348-351). In 534 he had 
succeeded his father (Greg. Tur. 3. 23), and in 548 he died 
(3. 36). Though Procopius in one place says that Childebert, 
Theodebert, and Clotaire were the rulers of the Franks (Bell. 
Goth. 1. 13. 27), he elsewhere calls Theodebert ruler of the 
Germans (op. cit. 1. 13.4), and leader of the Franks (2. 12. 38). 
He “was the first barbarian king who put his own name in full 
(not in a monogram) on gold coins” (Hodgkin 4. 612, note; cf. 
Procopius, op. cit. 3.33); the Anglo-Saxon gold coinage is of a 
later date (Encyc. Brit., 11th ed. 19. 898). 


* Severinsen (Danske Siudier, 1919, p. 96; cf. Klaeber, p. 252, note 3) would 
say 486; but cf. the preceding reference to Lavisse, above. An illustration may 
be given, of a much later date: Gian Galeazzo Visconti was born Oct. 15, 1351, 
and his eldest child, Valentina, in May, 1366, he being, accordingly, at that time 
14 years and 7 months old (Cook, The Last Months of Chaucer's Earliest Patron: 
Trans. Conn. Acad. of Arts and Sciences 21. 49, note 55; 50, note 60). As to the 
display of military ability at an early age, compare the Black Prince’s command 
of the van of the English army at Crécy, the refusal of his father to send him 
help when he was in straits, and the compliment paid him by the king when the 
battle was over. The Black Prince was then 16. To a similar effect is the 
account given by Ammianus Marcellinus (16. 12. 25) of the battle between the 
Emperor Julian and the Alamanni near Strassburg (A.D. 357): “The right wing 
was led by Serapio, a youth on whose cheeks the down was just beginning to 
sprout, but of courage surpassing his years.” The Salian Franks attained their 
majority at the age of 12 (Pardessus, Loi Salique, pp. 451 ff.; Kurth, Clovis, 
3d ed. 1. 237). Nearly all the princes of the Merovingian line died young, in- 
cluding Merovech himself (Kurth, op. cit. 1. 209). 
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Theodebert’s goodness and generosity are celebrated by 
Gregory of Tours (3. 23, 25, 34); prepossessing and persuasive 
(3. 7, 23, 24), he was sometimes tricky (3. 28, 31),and even false 
to his word (3. 22, 23, 26, compared with 3. 20, 27; Procopius, 
Bell. Goth. 1. 5. 8-10; 1. 13. 28; 2. 12. 38-9; cf. Dict. Chr. Biog. 
4.900), as the Franks were all accused of being (bid. 2. 25. 2; 
4.24.14; cf. Hodgkin 4. 348). The historian Agathias (1. 4) calls 
him a bold and restless soul, who loved danger more than was at 
all necessary, and relates that for a considerable period he cher- 
ished the idea of invading Thrace with a powerful army, 
making himself master there, and then pressing forward to 
Constantinople itself (cf. Lavisse, Hist. de France 2.1. 126). 
Another side of his nature is illustrated by the fact that among 
those whom he most highly esteemed were two men of Latin 
race who were equally distinguished for learning and literature 
(Greg. Tur. 3. 33). 

The Dict. Chr. Biog. (4. 900) calls Theodebert “the most 
capable and ambitious of the Merovingian line after Clovis,” 
and says: ‘“Theodebert was perhaps the best of the Merovingian 
kings. Though the barbarian was still present in him, . . . he 
was comparatively free from those outbreaks of savagery and 
lawlessness that characterized this race.’””’ He is thus judged 
by Lavisse (Hist. de France 2.1. 120): ‘‘Théodebert fut certaine- 
ment le plus remarquable des descendants de Clovis. Dans son 
royaume, toutes les volontés durent plier devant la sienne.”’ 

Theodebert lives on in Middle High German legend—he as 
Wolfdietrich, and his father, Theodoric, as Hugdietrich (cf. 
Beow. 2502, 2914). The latter shrinks from no crime, while 
Wolfdietrich, like the Merovingian Theodebert, is a pattern of 
virtue, and an object of special providence (Scherer, Hist. 
Germ. Lit. 1. 121; cf. Encyc. Brit., 11th ed. 28.772-3; Kurth, 
Clovis 3d ed. 1. 299). 

According to Procopius (Bell. Goth. 4.20), Hermegisclus, 
king of the Varini, a tribe dwelling within the limits of the 
Danube, the Rhine, and the North Sea, married as his second 
wife a sister of Theodebert. Being about to die, he exhorted 
his son, Radiger, to marry his stepmother, notwithstanding the 
fact that he was already contracted to the sister of the king of 
the Angles, living in Britain. Radiger followed his father’s 
counsel, whereupon his betrothed gathered a fleet and an army, 
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and went in pursuit of him. A battle was fought near the mouth 
of the Rhine, and accordingly not far from the place where 
Theodebert had overcome Hygelac and his men. She insisted 
that Radiger should be taken alive, and brought before her. 
Instead of having him slain upon the spot, she contented herself 
with reproaches, in reply to which he alleged his father’s will 
and the urgency of his advisers, and besought her even yet to 
marry him. She, nothing loth, agreed, and Theodebert’s sister 
was promptly dismissed.‘ It is natural to suppose that Theode- 
bert and his Franks resented this somewhat cavalier treatment 
of the princess, and sometime queen.® 
ALBERT STANBURROUGH COOK 

Yale University 

* Cf. Lappenberg, Anglo Saxon Kings 1. 144-5. 

5 Theodebert’s own conduct, however, was not unexceptionable in this 
respect. While still betrothed to Wisigarde, daughter of the king of the Lom- 
bards, he was warring against Béziers when advances were made to him by 
Deuterie, who had a daughter by another husband. This woman captivated 
him at once, and he eventually married her. The Franks were scandalized at 
this, and urged him to espouse Wisigarde, to whom he had already been con- 
tracted for seven years. This he finally did, repudiating Deuterie, by whom he 
had hadason. On the death of Wisigarde not long after, he married another, 
paying no heed to Deuterie, who, it may be mentioned, had, during their union, 
contrived a violent death for her marriageable daughter, lest Theodebert’s 
affections should be transferred to her (Greg. Tur. 3. 20-23, 26, 27). 

















THE TREND OF ENGLISH SOUND-CHANGES 


In an article entitled The Cause of Long Vowel Change in 
English, which was published in J. E. G. Ph. for April 1921, I 
tried to show that the changes in English long vowels are all the 
result of the tendency to limit the actual stress, or muscle 
contraction, to the first part of the sound and steadily to reduce 
the time-duration of this contraction; that is, to allow the 
latter part of the sound to glide off into a relatively relaxed 
articulation, in which the lower jaw returns almost to the closed 
position. This closing of the jaw automatically brings the 
tongue nearer to the palate and produces the acoustic effect of 
the next higher vowel; thus 6 became i, € becameietc. (For 
further details see the article referred to above.) Special 
attention was called to the importance of the relaxing of the 
jaw muscle and the resultant narrowing of the space between 
tongue and palate, a factor to which many scholars do not 
attach sufficient importance. 

In this paper I shall try to show that the changes in short 
vowels are also the result of the same tendency which operated 
to determine the development of long vowels. First, then, 
let us look at the history of the short vowels. Since Anglo- 
Saxon times short vowels have shown a tendency to change 
as follows: u to 2; o to 2 (a in America); a to @; @ to e; e tot. 
Thus, mut (nat) <mut, got (gat, (in America gat) <got, hat 
(hat)<hat; the changes @ to e, as in cetch for catch, cerriage 
for carriage, keg for kag, reddish for raddish, and e to i, as rid 
from O. E. hreddan, abridge from M. E. abregge, git for get, 
agin for again, divil for devil etc., (See Jespersen, Modern 
English Grammar 8.61FF) have remained either isolated or 
vulgar, and yet they are important from our present point 
of view, in that they illustrate the tendency to move in a 
certain direction. How are we to explain these vowel changes? 
If we examine the changes in connection with the vowel scale, 
we see that « and o have moved downward, a forward, and @ 
and e upward; and at first glance we might be tempted to say 
that these changes represent at least two opposite tendencies, 
that the lowering of the back vowels rests upon a decrease of 
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tension, whereas the fronting and the raising of the others 
rest upon a corresponding increase of tension. But is it reason- 
able to believe that opposite tendencies manifest themselves 
in a language, especially in the development of the sounds of 
one and the same category? 

Of recent years a good deal has been written about tendency 
in language, and scholars seem to be of the opinion that each 
language is characterized by one general tendency, by one 
main trend or drift in sound-change. This theory, however, 
falls to the ground if we admit that a language exhibits con- 
flicting tendencies, except of course in the case of foreign race 
and language influence. That very admission places us back 
on the old ground of accident, caprice, fashion, and mysterious 
force in sound-changes. On the other hand, if, without forcing 
the facts, we can bring all the main phenomena under one 
principle, we shall have done much to strengthen the theory 
and we shall have increased our understanding of the nature 
of language. I believe that this can be done. Let us now make 
a beginning by trying to see, first, whether or not the changes 
of short vowels in English can all be brought under one principle, 
and second, whether or not this principle is the same as the 
one which was presented two years ago in explanation of the 
changes of long vowels. 

If we examine the short vowel changes more closely, we 
see that they represent not only movement in three directions, 
downward, forward, and upward, but also movement in one 
general direction, namely forward, or toward the hard palate; 
that is, « and o have moved forward as well as downward, and 
a and e forward as well as upward. Thus we have taken the 
first step toward bringing these changes together under one 
principle. We must now note a fundamental difference between 
long and short vowels. Long vowels in English are of a diph- 
thongal nature; they consist of a tense first part and a relaxed 
second part. This characteristic arose as a result of our ten- 
dency to limit the stress to the first part of the sound and to 
reduce the moment of tension. But short vowels are by their 
very nature too short to admit of such a composite character, 
and a tendency to reduce the moment of tension results really 
in the reduction of the degree of tension; that is, the speaker 
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does not bring the tongue, lip, and jaw muscles quite so far 
out of their normal rest position as he thinks he does. 

If now we examine a model or a diagram of the interior of 
the mouth when the organs of speech are in a fairly normal 
position of rest, we shall see that because of the natural contour 
of the roof of the mouth the distance between the front of 
the tongue and the hard palate is considerably less than that 
between the back of the tongue and the soft palate. If we add 
to this the fact that even in a very relaxed articulation of an 
oral vowel the soft palate is drawn up and back to cut off the 
nasal passage, we realize that the difference between the front 
and rear cavities becomes still greater. But these are just the 
conditions for front rather than for back vowel quality. From 
this fact we are justified in inferring that if the tongue is not 
brought by contraction very much out of its rest position, the 
resonance will automatically be more nearly front than rear. 

A part of this fact has long been recognized, namely, that 
in a hasty and reduced articulation u and o become respectively 
o or 4, and a, since the tongue does not quite reach the high 
position aimed at, but the changes a to @, @ to e, e tod have not 
to my knowledge been brought under the same principle. And 
yet I am convinced that they are also the result of exactly this 
same tendency toward reducing the moment and the degree of 
tension. If the sound a, which represents a slight back tongue 
elevation, is in the mind of the speaker and is aimed at but not 
quite attained, because of a reduction in the time and the degree 
of the tension, then the mouth cavity corresponds naturally 
more nearly to front @ than to back a; that is, the failure to 
raise the back of the tongue or to widen very much the angle 
of the jaw leaves the tongue more nearly in its normal rest 
position, with front-narrowing of the resonance chamber 
slightly predominating over rear-narrowing. Thus the acoustic 
effect of a reduced back a is that of a front a. Although the 
speaker may imagine that he is still pronouncing a, yet the 
listener really hears a, or even @, and what he hears he himself 
reproduces. Similarly @ tends to become e, and e to become i, 
since the angle of the jaw is not widened quite so much, thus 
leaving the tongue nearer to the hard palate than the speaker 
is really aware of. 
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This reduced articulation of the short vowel in a stressed 
syllable is not to be confused with the weakened articulation 
in an unstressed syllable, in which we use the neutral shwa, a. 
From Primitive Germanic times and perhaps even earlier we 
can note the tendency to abandon the associating of meaning 
with the quality of a vowel in an unaccented syllable. This 
tendency had advanced far by Anglo-Saxon times, and soon 
thereafter the vowel ? became the normal reaction for all 
unstressed syllables. But the reduced articulation in stressed 
syllables, which we are here considering, is a very different 
phenomenon. The sound which results from this type of 
articulation depends in each case upon the ideal sound aimed 
at, depends upon the sound which the speaker thinks he is 
making, and with which he associates meaning. Thus, if he 
aims at u but doesn’t reach it, the result is 0; if he aims at o 
and doesn’t reach it, the result is a; similarly a becomes a, a 
becomes @, @ becomes e, e becomes 7. 

Some of my hearers may be willing to accept this explana- 
tion for all of the changes except that of a to @. They may 
say in the first place that @ represents just as definite an 
elevation of the front of the tongue as a does of the back of the 
tongue. This is of course true, provided the articulations are 
exact, clear cut, and of full time duration. But my contention 
is that we produce the same acoustic effect of front vowel 
quality also in a negative way, that is, by failing to make a 
full and strong contraction of the tongue and jaw muscles. 
Or again, they may say that a does not show an uninterrupted 
tendency to become @; that a became é¢ in Anglo-Saxon, but 
reverted to a in Middle English, and then became @ again in 
Modern English. To be sure there has been much discussion 
regarding the quality of this sound in Middle English. Person- 
ally I feel that we should be slow to accept at face value the 
descriptions of sounds given by sixteenth century phoneticians, 
who were not schooled to great accuracy in such matters. 
But even if we admit that this sound in the standard speech 
of Middle English was not a pure @, is there not good reason 
for believing that it was at least the front clear a of French, 
and that this change from @ to a is to be interpreted not as a 
reversal of the normal English tendency, but rather as an 
artificial innovation of the upper classes, who were subjected 
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to French influence? At any rate it could hardly have been 
the back a, because, when lengthened in open syllables, it 
developed, as did the OE @, into the front vowel é, as in make, 
name, etc., whereas, the back d of OE became regularly 6, as 
in stone, bone. I feel strongly convinced that in English short 
a shows a steady and normal tendency to become a, and that 
in this respect it is in perfect keeping with the trend of the 
other vowel changes. 

It seemed advisable to limit the discussion here to the 
question of short vowels. But a study of the other sound- 
changes of English convinces me that they have all resulted 
from this one tendency toward reduction of the moment of 
muscle contraction, which is in reality a tendency toward econ- 
omy of effort. The theory of economy of effort as the deter- 
mining factor in certain sound-changes, especially assimilations 
and elisions, has found rather wide acceptance. I am trying 
to give it a more general application. I believe that further 
study of other sound-changes, especially of the Primitive 
Germanic consonant-shifts, will show that they have resulted 
from this tendency toward reduction of contraction, that is, 
toward economy of effort, rather than from any sort of strength- 
ening of articulation. (Cf. Jespersen, Language, p. 263.) 
I believe that the truth is to be sought in this direction for 
two chief reasons, first, because a tendency toward economy of 
effort is @ priori more natural than any other one, and second, 
because such a tendency is, in the field of historical phonology, 
the exact counterpart of Jespersen’s very generally accepted 
theory of the trend of changes in the field of historical mor- 
phology, that is, from multiplicity toward simplicity, from the 
polysynthetic to the highly analytic, even monosyllabic, type 
of language, a trend which is undoubtedly in the direction of 
economy of effort. 

C. M. LorsPEiIcu 


University of Cincinnati 




















REVIEWS AND NOTES 


KAISER UND ABT. DIE GESCHICHTE EINES 
SCHWANKS von Walter Anderson. Helsinki, 1923. FF 
COMMUNICATIONS No. 24. V1I+ 450 pp. 8vo. 


This remarkable work which, like so many others published 
under the auspices of the Finnish school of folklorists, testifies 
to the industry and scholarship of its author, was written and 
partly printed in Russian during the European War. The 
events of 1918 made the complete publication impossible. In 
the German edition the author merely enumerates the variants, 
referring to the printed part of the Russian edition for the 
reprints of the texts used as a basis. 

The book purports to trace the history of the tale best known 
through the English ballad of King John and the Abbot of 
Canterbury and Biirger’s German adaptation of it. The story 
consists of two main parts, the frame and the questions, gener- 
ally three in number. Anderson includes the latter, so far as 
they occur in other stories or as isolated riddles, when they are 
apt to shed more light on the main issue. The number of 
variants, both literary and popular, is 474; with those added in 
the appendix, 492. All the great folktale collections published 
in Europe within the last one hundred years, and all the folk- 
lore periodicals have been amply drawn upon. The ethno- 
graphic table on p. 77 nevertheless clearly shows how large 
portions of the earth have been neglected by the collectors of 
folkloristic material. While Europe is very well represented, the 
whole of Eastern and Northern Asia (some colonies of Russian 
settlers excepted), all of Central and South Africa, all of Central 
and South America and Australia are absent, and the author is 
careful to point out (p. 79) that no conclusions can be drawn as 
to the existence or non-existence of the story in those countries. 
The literary variants, i.e., those which drew on popular or 
unknown literary sources, extend over a space of time from the 
ninth to the twentieth century. The acting persons are gener- 
ally three in number. Only in 15% of the total number of 
variants is the person asked identical with the person giving the 
correct answers. In the large majority of variants (81.4%) the 
questioner is a monarch, often a historical personage. On 
pp. 86-87, an interesting list of such names is given, beginning 
with Pharaoh Sheshonk and ending up with a bishop of Mar- 
seilles of the last century. Most of these names are due to the 
story-teller’s caprice; only six recur in different versions, viz., 
John Lackland, Mathias Corvinus, Charles V. (in Flemish 
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Belgium), Peter the Great, Frederick the Great, and Joseph II. 
The person questioned is a member of the clergy (Roman 
Catholic, Orthodox, or Protestant) in 67.3%. The abbot plays 
a large part in versions prior to the seventeenth century; he 
was replaced by a priest or a minister after the abolition of 
monasticism in Northern and Central Europe. In the oldest 
versions no clergyman occurs, but one or several courtiers, 
from which fact the author concludes that in the prototype the 
person questioned was likewise a courtier. A miller answers the 
questions in 16.2% of the variants, and there is evidence that 
this group of versions had its starting point in medieval France. 
This is a very interesting result, as the time roughly coincides 
with that of the literary versions of the fabliau Le Meunier d’ Ar- 
leux, the hero of which is likewise a miller and which seems to 
have received its present form in France. The hero is a shep- 
herd in the large majority of the Teutonic variants and a 
sexton in Protestant Sweden. At any rate, he is a man of the 
people, and (the author could have added) in this the story of 
Emperor and Abbot is a parallel to so many others, to that of 
King James and the faculty of the University of Aberdeen, 
where a butcher outwits the learned foreigner who speaks the 
language of signs, and to that of Ragnar Lodbrok and his queen 
or to the Oriental] themes where a child solves a difficult case at 
law. 

The kinds of questions asked (not considering those which 
occur in two or less versions) are sixteen in number. To mention 
a few, the occurrence of question H (How many stars are there 
in the sky?) in the oldest known version, that of the Egyptian 
Ibn-Abdulhakam (ninth century) and its perseverence in the 
Arabic and East European versions make its Oriental origin 
fairly certain (p. 171). Question N (How much am I worth?) 
is one of the most frequent of all (52.3%). Question O (What 
is God doing?) is considered the key enabling us to discover the 
origin of the whole story (pp. 209 ff.). For the answer “He 
humbles the great and raises the lowly” occurs in the narrative 
of Ibn-Abdulhakam and in two modern Oriental versions. 
Isolated, the question is found as a sort of theological riddle in 
the works of the Jew Beresith Rabba (ca. sixth century), and 
even in Diogenes Laertius (third century A.D.). Anderson 
draws the probably correct conclusion that the riddle is of 
Jewish origin, going back, ultimately, to 1 Sam. II. 48. It 
entered Greek literature through Alexandrine or Christian 
media. In the oldest version the hero, after quoting these 
words, cuts off the king’s head and ascends the throne himself. 
In later versions the question O was replaced by another (P): 
“How far is it from happiness to misery?”’ The answer likewise 
leads to the recognition of the hero. From the sixteenth century 
on_question Q (What do I think?) takes the place of P. It 
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occurs in a very large number of variants (63.9%). The author 
is of opinion that Q existed as an independent riddle before being 
incorporated into the story. This is rather doubtful, however, 
inasmuch as he himself can adduce only one example for such a 
separate existence, and this example is not quite the same as the 
question under discussion. Furthermore, the author admits 
that the answer Q J (You think that I am A, but I am B, 
altogether 91% of all answers), fits only to the story and could 
not have been an independent riddle (p. 225). It is more likely 
that Q is the invention of some Western story-teller; for since 
the answer contains a pun based on the double meaning of 
to think =1. cogitare, 2. putare, Q can have originated only in a 
language in which the verb éo think has both meanings. This 
is the case in most European languages but not in Classical 
Latin or Greek (cogitare—putare, ppovetv—voulfew). Moreover, 
whenever we find a circumlocution instead of the simple verb we 
may be fairly certain that the question was translated from 
another language which lent itself to the pun in question. 
This is clearly a case in which studies in comparative semantics 
would be of infinite value. 

Very interesting is the result obtained for the theme of the 
inscription “I live without care,’’ which provokes the monarch 
and which does not occur in the story before the eighteenth 
century. The author could have mentioned the striking agree- 
ment of this fact with the custom of attaching such epicurean 
names to chateaux, beginning with Philip IV’s Buen Retire in 
the seventeenth century and ending up with Frederick II’s 
Sans Souci and Voltaire’s Les Délices. Anderson points out 
that the monarch’s motivation is greed in the oldest variants 
and probably also in the prototype. I concur with this con- 
clusion, as such a motivation is found in other Oriental] riddle 
stories, the most famous of which is probably the parable of the 
three rings. The appointment of the substitute to the position 
of his master (24.7%) is a comparatively modern and West 
European trait, probably not older than the fourteenth century 
(p. 256). 

In the prototype the questions asked were very probably 
G (Where is the centre of the earth?), H (How many stars are 
there in the sky?), and O (What is God doing?) G occurs in 
Jewish Literature before the sixth century A.D. The number of 
the stars was very probably compared with the grains of sand 
on the beach, both of which go back to Old Testamental 
phraseology. Of O the Old Testamental source is clear. The 
conclusion is that the story is of Jewish origin. It arose in the 
Near East, perhaps in Egypt, certainly not later than the 
beginning of the ninth century, probably before the Islamic 
conquest (ca. beginning of the seventh century). It suffered 
the first transformation when it was taken over by the Christian 
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Copts and question N was introduced with an answer based on 
Math. XXVI .15. It entered Western Europe no later than the 
first half of the thirteenth century, probably brought there by 
French crusaders. In the fourteenth century the courtiers were 
replaced by an abbot; new questions were introduced succes- 
sively to take the place of the old ones; but the Jatter maintained 
themselves in the Near East until modern times. 

Of the most far-reaching consequence is the author’s dis- 
covery of the fact that each narrator heard the story not only 
once and from one person, but repeatedly and from quite a 
number of story-tellers in different versions (p. 399). This 
means the substitution of the undulation theory (Wellentheorie) 
for the genealogical tree theory (Stammbaumtheorie) in the 
investigation of folktales. 

Considered as a whole, the work can be justly called a 
masterpiece of good method and sound judgment. Though 
many of the results obtained wiJl doubtless be modified as the 
folklore of the Near East will receive more careful attention in 
years to come, the value of the work will not be diminished 
thereby, as the method followed will profitably be used in 
many an investigation of a similar nature. 

ALEXANDER HAGGERTY KRAPPE 

Flat River, Mo. 





SOGNEMALENE. Av Amund B. Larsen. Iste hefte. Utgit 
p4é offentlig bekostning ved Videnskapsselskapet i Kris- 
tiania. Kristiania. 1922. Pp. 289. 


Sogn forms part of that ethnic geographical unit of central 
western Norway usually referred to in dialectal literature as the 
Inner Bergen District. The district comprises also Voss and 
Hardanger immediately to the south of Sogn. The three, to- 
gether, represent perhaps, taken al] in all, the most conservative 
dialect region in Norway to-day; but with their conservatism 
they also possess some exceedingly interesting new-develop- 
ments. And I cannot help feeling that there are going on at the 
present time (in the present generation) other new-developments 
in certain parts of the territory. Voss and Hardanger are 
relatively small areas, especially the former; but Sogn is 
vastly more extensive, with very varied external connections. 
And partly on that account also it is one of the very most 
interesting regions for the student of Norwegian dialects. 

Roughly speaking, Sogn represents the settlements on both 
sides of the Sogn Fjord (Sognefjorden), and its arms, north, 
south, and east, extending from the islands and skerries on the 
west coast, somewhat north of Bergen, in as far as the Fjord 
reaches into the heart of the country, which means to the 
mountains that here divides Western from Eastern Norway. In 
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the west, along the coast Sogn is very narrow, some places only 
ca. twenty miles wide. But in the east it is much wider, reach- 
ing ca. one hundred miles. In its shape Sogn, then, forms a 
kind of triangle that points to the sea, and the extent east to 
west is ca. 140 miles. Its area is 10,513 square miles. It is, 
therefore, a region of considerable size, larger e.g., than Upland, 
Sweden, or Yorkshire, England,' but with a much smaller 
population, for Sogn has only a population of 36,648, by the 
census of 1910. On the south it is bordered by Voss and 
Hardanger, as indicated above, and in the environs of Bergen 
also by Nordhordland. On the northwest coast its neighbor 
is Séndfjord. On the north the Jostedal Glacier separates 
Sogn from Nordfjord, while in the northeast it borders on 
Gudbrandsdalen, in the east on Valders and in the southeast on 
Hallingdal. 

There have before been published two brief general descrip- 
tions of the dialects as a whole, and one special investigation. 
If I am not mistaken the earliest work on the dialects was my 
own “Grammar of the dialect of Sogn,” printed in the American 
Dialect Notes, 1905, pp. 25-54, which merely aimed to give a 
brief account of the inflexions, Sogn being considered as one 
dialect. A very short account of the pronunciation, with a 
few texts, was given by Ross under “Hordske Maal,” pp. 139- 
142 in his very valuable work on “Norske Bygdemaal,” Chris- 
tiania Scientific Society, 1909. In 1915 was published my own 
Phonology of the Dialect of Aurland, pp. 92,? which aimed to 
present with some detail, and with considerable bodies of 
illustrative words for each sound, the pronunciation of one 
dialect in Sogn, namely Aurland, the southernmost one in 
central Sogn. The present study differs from mine in that it 
aims to give the main features of the spoken dialects of Sogn 
as a whole, the fourteen districts, considered as fourteen 
dialects; and this again is illustrated with extensive word-lists 
for each sound for each of these fourteen sub-dialects (Part II 
of the present work).* There is to follow as Part III, other 
material illustrative of the Inflexions. Readers of these pages of 
the Journal are no doubt familiar with the author’s many 
important contributions upon Norwegian dialects. I shall here 
mention only his investigations into the east Norwegian dialects 
of Solgr, and Selbu, and of the city dialect of Christiania; and 


? Or about the size of New Jersey, which has 8,200 square miles. 
* University of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, I, 1-2, pp. 92. 
_ *It is convenient, as is usually done, to speak of the fourteen administrative 
districts as that many dialects in the Sogn group. But Larsen shows that Lerdal 
(including Borgund) and Ardal are really one dialect. It appears to me that 
there are ten regions sufficiently differentiated in Sogn to be dealt with as a 
dialect unit, namely: 1, Gulen, 2, Sulen, Hyllestad, and Lavik (to Kirkebg); 
3, Kirkebg; 4, Vik; 5, Balestrand and Leikanger; 6, Auriand; 7, Sogndal; 
8 Hafslo and Luster; $, Leerdal and Ardal; 10, Jostedalen. 
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that, in collaboration with Gerhard Stolz, he published in 
1912 an account of the dialect of Bergen.‘ 

Part I contains first an introductory chapter on ‘Sprogenes 
Forandringer’ (Linguistic Change). Here in §2, entitled: 
‘Omhyggelighet i tale kan bevirke sprogforandring,’ the author 
emphasizes the influence of children on changes in pronuncia- 
tion. Regarding the extent to which changes are due to children 
Larsen is a follower of Jespersen’s intermediate ground: that not 
all changes are due to children, but the influence of children 
must emphatically be recognized.’ Larsen instances some 
pronunciations in west and east Norwegian that may have 
originated in overemphasis, or exaggerations in pronunciation, 
whereas other things are due to weakening in the articulation. 
He finds in this overemphasis of the long /, m, and nm the origin of 
the west Norwegian d/<il, as kadla, bm< mm, as lubma, dn< nn, 
n, as staidn, and such other things as karl>kadl, regn preserved 
as regn (regn, reggn, reggan), hasl>hail, etc. I quote: “I den 
sprogperiode hvor disse vore to store dialektgrupper er glidd s4 
langt fra hinanden i dette, har forsAvidt den vestnorske efter- 
ligning efter foregdende generationer veret praget av en 
vidtdreven—derfor delvis ukorrekt—omhyggelighet; i gstnorsk 
har i dette tilfelde likegladhet hat overhand, den vigtigste 
faktor har veret hensynet til at fA gjengit det nedarvede pA den 
bekvemmeste m&te for artikulationsorganerne.’® As regards 
the ‘internal dissimilations’ cited above, by which ON kalia has 
become kadla, and other like things, I am much inclined to 
think the author right, that these have originated with children, 
and from them, maintained by them in their growing years, 
have Jater become fixed in the language; these forms leave upon 
me this impression. However; it does not seem to me that the 
more or less opposite development in eastern Norway has the 
same origin, according to which // and mm maintained them- 
selves, rl became -/, and gn>nn, and like things, these have 
probably originated with grown-ups.’ Under the same general 
head the author also, p. 10, speaks of the progressive rounding 
and fronting that has since ON times differentiated Norwegian 
(and Sw edish) d, but especially 6, a, and §, from their European 
equivalents. Larsen’s view of the cause of the changes is plausi- 
ble. The relative chronology of the changes would be: 1, 
a&> 9°, (4)*,2,6>6; 3, >a; 4, ¥>4; of the first, 2>0, we have the 


“In 1898 he published Oversigt over de norske Bygdemdl, a very clear and 
helpful survey of Norwegian dialects in general. Pp. 98. Larsen himself is a 
native of Eastern Norway. 

*See Language. By Otto Jespersen. New York, 1922. Pp. 161-189. 
See also oe s Nutidssprog hos Bérn og Kvinder. 


’ Possibly the author does not intend it so, however. 
8 4, here and below, is used for both long and short 4. 
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absolute chronology of ca. 1200-1250. The subsequent changes, 
6 yo 6. etc., then must have been in the order named, and are 
in the nature of conscious efforts more sharply to differentiate 
an existing sound from one newly developed, by an over- 
emphasis of the difference in the quality of the two. Thus 
when 4@ had become approximately @, it was qualitatively near 
the 5; then the roundness of the latter was exaggerated and it 
became the narrower Norwegian 6, which it bas since remained; 
(I assume this would go back to the period 1250-1350); but the 
new o stood near the old u; so now the greater narrowness of the 
latter was emphasized until it assumed the quality of the 
Norwegian u, etc. The correctness of the relative chronology 
is in part proved by the quality of the vowel in such words as 
bord, and ord today, which shows early vowel-lengthening 
(before the rounding of 6 to 6). Other matters in this section I 
shall have to pass over; on the question of the 9 and ¢ in Aurland, 
p. 16, see below. 

The author then deals in section 2, pp. 25-39, with “‘Sogne- 
dialektenes sproggeografiske stilling.”” This is followed by a 
section, 3, on “‘Lydsystem og lydnotering i Sognemalene,” 
pp. 39-64. The user of the book who would study the tables of 
transcribed words, pp. 74-289, must do so in connection with 
the discussion in these two sections. The user of the tables, 
finding one pronunciation recorded for a particular dialect, say 
Vik, assumes that for that word (and possibly for the ending in a 
whole group of which the word is a representative) that is the 
only pronunciation noted in the dialect, unless the contrary is 
stated, and a variant form is given. But it is sometimes clear 
that that is not the case. I shall speak of this point again below. 

Dr. Larsen then considers the groupings of the dialects 
of Sogn on the basis of what he finds to be the outstanding 
characteristics. The author is certainly right in regarding as 
impracticable the twofold division into Outer and Inner Sogn. 
The differentiating feature is the inflexional one of the trissyl- 
labic definite forms of the type hestadne for the western or outer 
region, and dissyllabic forms, as /estadn, for the eastern or 
inner group of dialects. But the line is a vague and fluctuating 
one, and in many portions of central Sogn, the endings -adne, 
and -adn, exist side by side, together with the ending -dva in 
certain words (retina, bekna, bredna). All three may be heard 
in Aurland. See my Phonology of the dialect of Aurland, pp. 
70, and 72, and Larsen Sognemdlene, p. 28. 

More important features make a division into three the only 
practical one, namely into Outer, Central, and Inner Sogn, 
which accords with the popular divisions and some of the of- 
ficial divisions. Under Outer Sogn Larsen includes Gulen, 
Sulen, Hyllestad, and also all of Lavik, that is not only Lavik 
proper but also the District (and parish) of Kirkebg, which 
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now is a part of Lavik Prestegjeld (Benefice).? Central Sogn 
is made up of: Vik, Balestrand, leikanger, Aurland, and Sogn- 
dal. Inner Sogn then consists of Hafslo, Luster, Jostedalen, 
Ardal and Lerdal. The Outer group of dialects is characterized 
by the ending -e in words of the type kaste, by preservation of 
old -ll-, -nn-, as stall, bjgnn, by ON -an becoming -a, as vika, 
def., s*ia, ‘later,’ and the like, to select only the three that seem 
to me especially important. Central Sogn, in addition to 
having the ending -a in words of the type kasta, -dl, -bn, in 
words of the type stall, and bjgnn (hence stadl, bjédn), and ON 
-an>ao (usually in the form ai), is especially characterized by 
palatalization of g and k before the palatal vowel of the suffixed 
article (especially in Aurland), old lengthening of vowel before 
-ng, -nk, as taunka, and old i and y appear extensively as 1 and 
y respectively (not as i and ¢, as in Sogn elsewhere, and as in 
Norwegian dialects also in general); thus 2» <ON vidr, m., and 
fyra<ON fyri(r), etc. And further old e in certain instances 
becomes 2, as w#le<ON eptir. See also Dialect of Aurland, 
p. 22. 

The inner dialects are characterized by an absence of such 
special central Sogn features, and for the most part of the 
absence of di <il, bn<jfn, and dn<rn; further by certain special 
developments, especially @ to ¢, and that ON ¢, or ON ¢ in the 
combination jo, appears as @ (or @) and not as ¢. Dr. Larsen 
finds that the outer group affiliates much more closely with the 
dialects of Séndfjord, than they do with Nordhordland, but 
that they are distinctly Sognic in character. He finds that the 
dividing line between Outer and Central Sogn, dialectically 
speaking, would run right through Kirkebg, but that on the 
whole Kirkeb¢ is west Sognic, in spite of the fact that it was 
formerly administratively a part of Vik. Of the east Sogn 
group, Hafslo stands close to Central Sogn in its character; then 
follows Luster. The departures are greatest in Jostedalen 
and especially in Tgnjum and Hauge parishes of Lerdal. I 
shall now pass on to some points under phonology, confining 
myself to the transcriptions of words for the pronunciation of 
Aurland. 

The vowel y. See Dialect of Aurland, pp. 14, 35, and 36, 
and Sognemdlene, pp. 16 and 51. In my discussion of the 
sound y and that of ¢ I indicated that in Aurland, y and ¢ are 
prevailingly kept distinctly apart; they have not coincided. 
Hence I printed regularly byr, dyr, fyl, hyl, etc. where it is long, 
and 118 words in which y is short, as blymma, hydla, ykt, etc. 
Similarly under phonology, p. 72. On the other hand I found 


* Kirkebg is, however, now a separate administrative district (Herred). 

1°T shall here take occasion to correct, on p. 65 of my Dialect of Auriand, 
the source of the name Giro. It should be Gudrin, of course, not Gudrudr. 
Kindly called to my attention by A. B. Larsen. 
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é to be, in the majority of the words and among most speakers, 
distinctly an ¢-sound; and I gave fifty-three words in this form, 
p. 36: 51¢, béla, béta, etc. I then added, that ngla and vfla 
are also pronounced: myla, vyla."" Among the words I listed on 
p. 35, which are pronounced with y, were also included several 
words where the y does not derive from ON y. Thus in /yla, 
‘to feel,’ kijvar, ‘clover,’ besides nyla ‘to hesitate,’ ‘to wait’; 
these we naturally associate directly with Dan. féle, kigver, 
and ngle, but that these three words are the immediate sources 
is by no means certain. If the direct source of ngla, nyla, is 
Sw. néle (as NyEtOrdbog), then its source would have been a 
vowel that was presumably slightly narrower than the ¢ of 
Dan. ngle. But in Bergen and Sogn the form of the word may 
be influenced in part by the LG. nélen, or Du. niielen. Kljvar 
is presumably to be referred to Dan. kigver, which itself is a 
loan from MLG. klever; fjla is Dan. féle, which in turn comes 
from MLG. volen according to EtOrdbog, (Cf., however, also 
Du. voelen, OHG. fuolen, NHG. fiihien). Among the words I 
listed on p. 35 (see above) was also vy/d, with the variant pro- 
nunciation vgld."* The source is ON vela, which by labializa- 
tion is véla everywhere in Norw. dialects to-day. There are 
further the nouns fjys, ‘stable,’ and snyj, ‘snow,’ where the 
source in the former fjés <fe-hus (dialecta] variants to-day are 
fjGs, fids, and fds (cf. Sw. d: fdus, fys, fjos), and in the case of 
the latter smj6, with dialectal forms to-day as: snj¢, sng, sny, 
etc. Finally there is the word knyl?," where clearly we have an 
g-source for the y (kngien, NyEiOrdb). 

In ca. ten instances out of the total 118 words the # is 
apparently more or less definitedly referable to the vowel ¢ 
(pynsa, Ddn. pémse< MLG. pensen; byrsa, byssa, Dan. bdésse, 
but possibly direct from MLG. busse; blymma, ‘to bloom,’ 
from MLG. blomen (by way of MLG. *blémen). If I were now 
dealing with these words somewhat more in detail than in 
Dialect of Aurland, §19, I would add that knyta, is in my own 
pronunciation knéta, and I should have given that as at least 
equally common with knjfa. Also with nyla, and vyla, the 
vowel ¢ is commoner; but &/jver is, it would seem, rarely pro- 
nounced other than kijver (rarely kigvar). To conclude: my 
investigations showed that y and ¢ are kept distinctly apart 
in the great majority of words concerned. The pronunciation 
fivl by the side of fjél, ‘plank,’ would seem quite wrong; the 
latter word is always fjgl. The two sounds do not seem either 
to have coincided into an intermediate sound anywhere in 


" The character # is, here and below, used for either long or short 7. 

1? Larsen gives only the transcription »g/4 and véld, which I assume that he 
regards as the pronunciation everywhere in Aurland. He records vjé only 
for Balestrand. 

# And krytor < Lat. creatura. 
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Aurland. But in about twenty words, the source of the y is 
not ON y; in some of these the source is clearly (Dan.) ¢, and it 
is here among these twenty“ that in several cases the pronuncia- 
tion with y and ¢ are found side by side, now the one now the 
other being predominant. I think that upon this point Larsen’s 
observations have lead him to about the same conclusions, as 
his tables of transcribed words would indicate, though the 
range of words with ¢ is somewhat larger than I should give it. 
But the description of the sound on p. 16 is, therefore, somewhat 
misleading, when he says: ‘Men i nabodialekten i Aurland, i de 
to sogne Vangen and Flam, der er tvertimot oldn. ¢, bortset 
fra visse stillinger, faldt sammen med dialektens 4pne form av 
Y, som er temmelig normal, s4 at m@ta og spyta gir aldeles 
fuldkomne rim, med en O-eller Y-varietet som i nabobygderne 
regnes for en Y.’ It is true that in Vangen and Flam ON ¢ has 
in many words coincided with the open y of the region (i.e., y). 
But it does not seem to me that the extent of this coincidence is 
as extensive as Larsen sees it, and especially as far as Flam is 
concerned.” For Aurland as a whole it seems misleading to 
represent ON fylla by fédla (as for Sogndal), as p. 224. On 
the other hand I would represent old ¢ prevailingly by an ¢- 
vowel, just as Larsen has done, p. 232-236. To me the matter 
stands as follows (under §77: “‘normal behandling av y foran 
konsonant); the resulting vowel is in the prevailing pronuncia- 
tion y, whether final, before single cons. finally, before short 
cons. followed by a vowel, as well as it is before long cons.; 
and it is y also before consonant groups. Only before long 
consonant does Larsen find prevailingly j. It would appear 
that in Vangen the ¢-sound is somewhat prominent (influence 
from Inner Sogn?). But Larsen has evidently found the sound ¢ 
more prominent than I found it twelve years ago. Are some 
of the cited words with ¢, as dgr, instead of dyr, ‘door,’ spégra, 
‘asks,’ instead of spyra, fgrd, ‘before,’ instead of /yra, etc., 
perhaps those of younger speakers (representing then influence 
of the school)? And similarly for the position before consonant 
group; the author gives bjksa, as the only pronunciation, and 
sylja and dylja by the side of sélja and dglja. I would also give 
as the prevailing pronunciation fylja, pylsa, pmta, krypling, 
lyfta, smyrja, spyrja, hydna, fysta, ‘first,’ tysta, flyita, myssa, 
and some other words. I will here also mention the equivalent 
of ON mesir, adj., which is given as mysta, p. 132, less often 
mesta, and m@sta, and mesia; I have never heard the pronuncia- 
tion mysta. Similarly with imydlo<ON imillum; for this the 
author gives im¢dlo, p. 150, but imydlo, p. 212 (which I take to 
be a misprint for imydlo). 


4 Of a total of 140 words given, including those with long + also. 
1% See also author, p. 51. 
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The equivalent of ON 6. This is the so-called diphthong of 
the third series in my Dialect of Aurland, §28. Larsen finds 
that in all parts of Sogn the difference between the beginning 
and the end of the diphthong may be very small, and that it may 
often progressively pass over into a simple vowel; this I have 
also often observed. The author finds that the resulting simple 
vowel appears both as 6 and 6 (so both long and short). But 
as far as Central Sogn is concerned he considers the diphthongal 
quality is more pronounced, the difference between the begin- 
ning and the end is greater, and he would notate o#, 54, p. 45, 
whereas I regarded it as rather 6°. Larsen notes the broader 
quality especially in Leikanger. I must hold, however, that 
in Aurland the diphthong is commonly narrow, so that I 
should represent it 6" not o#."* Upon turning to the tables I 
find that the author records side by side in several of the sub- 
dialects both types of the diphthong together with the simple 
vowel, with Aurland occupying a somewhat intermediate 
ground. For Aurland the author finds the pron. sko"g< 
skogr, and even 104, ON Alé, vb. pret., but most often such 
forms as plé"g, or monophthongal vowel. I shall here merely 
add that for Aurland I would have given by the side of many 
of the monophthongal pronunciations as, brdk, kldka, krok, sét, 
fostar, also the diphthongal forms. The form dgmm seems to me 
a recent intrusion; more genuine Aurlandic would be domm. 
To me there is no difference in the vowel of fo"rt, jo"rta and 
fjo*rtan" (author fourt, but jorta, p. 168, and fjortan, p. 185). 
I would write dirt, as Larsen does, but port'* (recent? from 
Dan. port). In fact in most cases one should bear in mind that 
the diphthongal form also exists. I note that Larsen notates 
fjo"rtan p. 104, though only fjortan, p. 184 (hence incomplete 
listing here). 

The diphthong ON ei, @i. The Sognic form of this is di. 
It is however, di regularly in Outer Sogn, and almost entirely so 
in Lerdal in Inner Sogn, p. 265; and further extensively so in 

rdal, so brds, tésg, blaitka, etc. Exceptions are: dk, dazg, 
haila, hatm rawm, and a few others. Even in Lerdal there are 
the exceptions: /d:, adj., vdsd, dtgad, digan. fartt, svartt, ras, and 
hawt. But only four of the sixty-three words given show d+ for 
Aurland, namely daig, deneber, rat, brata."® If the pronunciation 
at is so relatively extensive in Aurland now, to what extent 
is this pronunciation of younger speakers (influence of Riks- 
maal?). In the surrounding regions, Sogndal, Leikanger, and 
in Vik, the diphthong is throughout recorded as ai; for Hard- 


% While admitting that the initial sound is often open enough to be repre- 


* As Larsen, too, does. 
19 ON segja is, however, given as sdsd. 
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anger and Voss, immediately south of Aurland, Ross gives it as 
a1. In my own pronunciation and in my notations from 1910 
the diphthong is an az; but I am very far from wishing te dispute 
Larsen’s view of the diphthong (but possibly chiefly that of 
Vangen?).” 

The e-vowel. The author recognizes in Sogn a variation 
of the unstressed ¢ as a variation from ¢ tod; that in places it is a 
pure ¢, as Borgund, elsewhere, 4, as Lerdal. And this ap- 
parently irrespective of the nature of the preceding vowel, 
elsewhere again it is 9. Leaving in abeyance the scope and the 
conditions of the various forms for the e of unaccented syllables, 
Larsen normalizes everywhere to 9; except that for Lerdal, 
Borgund, Ardal, Jostedal, and Vik, he has often indicated the 
direction of the quality of the a whether toward ¢ or 8. In 
Outer Sogn the weak e¢ is nearly everywhere ¢ or @, p. 49. As 
far as Aurland is concerned the weak e is then usually normal- 
ized by the author to a. Exceptions are the following writings: 
blatie (which is probably intended to be d/dti¢; on the other hand 
the vowel is 9 after au in radia, adj., and laia, as also latka, haiila, 
and rdi¢,* as we should expect, but also mazse,™ but idla, 
138," and jéva,110. Asregards the ending -ed/ (and -edn), it is 
ordinarily written -¢d/. Thus bdtedn,™* 108, where I would write 
botadn, but tviredl, 120," himmedl, 142, 158, and jakedl, as I also 
would. There are a number of inconsistencies,™ such as hevedl, 
118,” but Aevgdi, 222, and smigedl, 150, but sné-gadl, 142. 
Further: kveited/, 136, is in my pronunciation kvéted!. I too 
pronounce /détiga, as Larsen has it,* but I do not say gjékkale, 
as 158; I say sjikkela; and I and my informants too in Aurland 
do not say vikaidl, but véketal,” similarly Agvale, with the 
labialized g in the middle, but ¢ finally, as Larsen p. 156; this 
appears as Agvala, on p. 158. There is distinctly in the Aurland 
dialect a kind of vowel harmony as between the e of unstressed 
syllables and the vowel of the preceding syllable; but there are 
also other factors operating, which I shall not take the space to 
go into here. In connection with the word-lists under e, 1, @, 
etc., in The Dialect of Aurland, I have to some extent tried to 
represent it. Possibly I may be able elsewhere to consider this 
rather difficult problem a little more fully than I did in the 
Aurland study. 


© The two place-names Vdim< Vidheimr, and Skéim,<Skidheimr, are 
to be noted. 

“In the diphthongs there are also variants: ai and ad; the latter in aur 
<ON 4r, ‘year. 

2 TI would here write idle. 

3s The character ¢ here and below is used for long ¢. 

% Also tveredl. Further bpkadn<ON békrnar. 

* Due presumably to variants in the pronunciation of informants. 
* Intended to be hevedl, no doubt. 
* Together with now and then the pronunciation fatiga. 
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One thing seems to be shown pretty definitely by parts of 
the tables of this study; that there is a good deal of fluctuation 
upon many points in Aurland pronunciation to-day. Often 
forms are met with that are not in conformity with other words 
of the same group, (new formations, influences upon the young 
often from without, etc.). What is important above all, it 
seems to me, is to determine, in the greatest detail, what is 
traditional and old in the region, and what is modern, often 
perhaps quite recent. 

I have in the above pages spoken of a few matters, in which, 
as it affects the Aurland dialect, my own transcriptions of 
Aurland speech do not agree entirely with Dr. Larsen’s. I 
wish to add that they are only a few from among a mass of 
details in which I find that our views are the same or very 
nearly so. It has been with genuine delight that I have read 
this so attractively gotten up and clearly presented contribution 
to the elucidation of the dialects of Sogn; and I hope the continu- 
ation may follow in the near future. 

GeorcE T. FLom 





THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH VERSIFICATION, by 
Paull Franklin Baum. Cambridge: Harvard University 
P ess. 1922. 


Dr. Baum sheds no new light on controverted points of 
English prosody, and does not profess to do so. Rather, he has 
undertaken to assemble and harmonize the significant results 
of the investigations of Verrier, Bright, Patterson, Saell, and 
others in a form intelligible to the general reader. The book is 
a heartening reminder of the progress made in recent years, 
chiefly thru research in the laboratories of experimental psy- 
chology and phonetics, toward a scientific understanding and a 
rational explanation of the phenomena of verse. The elements 
of speech-sound are duly analyzed into time, stress, pitch, and 
timbre; the function of syncopation and the elasticity of the 
rhythm-unit are expounded on the basis of Patterson’s work; 
the relation of stress to quantity is explained by means of Miss 
Snell’s investigations; room is made for Dr. Bright’s contentions 
regarding the function of pitch; above all, the subjective nature 
of the rhythm-experience, so conclusively established by Pat- 
terson, is recognized as fundamental. Clearly, we have ad- 
vanced since the time (not so very long ago) when every 
student of English Verse, hugging his own doxy with a more 
than theologic jealousy, had nothing but anathemas to bestow 
upon his fellow students’ ‘eraipax. Dr. Baum is temperate, 
conciliatory, modest, and open-minded, and where effects of 
verse have so far resisted the efforts of scientific analysis he 
frankly says so. ““The compound of direct intellectual activity 
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and of automatic responses from a reservoir of intuitions long 
since filled by practice and experience no poet has ever been 
able to analyze:—much less a psychologist who is not a poet.” 
Versification “differs from the other sciences in that its phenom- 
ena are not ‘regular’ and reducible to law, but varying and 
subject to the dictates, even to the whims, of genius... . 
But the phenomena remain, nevertheless, and the analysis of 
them,” so far as such analysis is possible, ‘“‘becomes for us a 
science.’’ Its most urgent need, at present, is an accepted and 
uniform nomenclature, and this we may hope will be provided 
by the committee of the Modern Language Association re- 
cently appointed for that purpose. 

The path of the eclectic, however, is beset with pitfalls; 
and Dr. Baum, despite his caution and his anti-dogmatism, 
has not always escaped them. The worst of these pitfalls is 
the definition of rhythm—or rather, the term (and the notion) 
“prose rhythm.”” Dr. Baum sets out well. ‘‘Whatever changes 
or alternates according to a recognizable system is said to be 
rhythmic, to possess rhythm.” ‘“‘Rhythm means measured 
flow or succession . . . . in order that any succession may be 
measured, there must be something recognizable which dis- 
tinguishes one unit from the next”; and this something is, in 
language, stress, or sometimes pitch, or a combination of the 
two (pp. 7-9). By these the time of speech is, in verse, marked 
or measured into patterns. The recurrence of these patterns 
constitutes the experience we know as rhythm. The patterns 
are subjective, and are extremely elastic; they may be com- 
plicated by syncopation, and they may be stretched and shrunk 
within very wide limits (varying with the individual capacity 
for the rhythm experience) without losing their (subjective) 
identity. When their identity is lost, when we can no longer 
find the ‘‘measure,” the “recognizable system,” rhythm ceases— 
that is, if the term “rhythm” is to have any definite meaning. 
If we can hold fast to this clue, as Patterson does, we are safe. 

But Dr. Baum presently lets it slip. Misled, perhaps, by 
Patterson’s discussion of a famous sentence from Pater,' per- 
haps by the widespread use of the term “prose rhythm,” he is 
found a page or two later contrasting “the natural prose 
rhythm” with “the metrical pattern of the verse’’; and in 
Chapter II the thread is fairly lost. He there distinguishes 
“three main sorts of rhythmic prose,’”’ and the first of these is 
“characteristic prose; or that in which no regularity (coincidence) 
is easily appreciable.”” Coincidence with what? Of the stresses, 
we must suppose, with the beats of some pattern of rhythm. 


1 Which (it is perhaps unnecessary to point out) is considered “rhythmical” 
by Patterson only when, and for those persons by whom, it is subjectively 
accommodated to a definite time-pattern, a “measured flow.” 
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Only when this pattern, this “recognizable measure,’’ is present 
do we have rhythm. If the “regularity” is not “appreciable,” 
that is, apprehended, there is no rhythm; and the rhythm of 
prose (where prose has rhythm) is not different in its nature 
from that of verse. The movement of prose frequently contains 
parts of rhythmic series which we recognize and enjoy, as we 
enjoy the free ode form of Henley, or Heine’s Nordsee. 

Some of the trouble arises from a confusion of the idea of 
rhythm with that of metre (for example, “metre, that is, 
regularized rhythm,” p. 42). Metre, properly, is a certain 
number of rhythm-units held together in our consciousness as a 
pattern. Thus we speak rightly enough of iambic pentameter 
if by that we mean a pattern of five dissyllabic rhythm waves 
conceived as beginning in the trough of one wave and termin- 
ating with the crest of the fifth wave following; and the rhythm 
(but not the metre) may well enough be called iambic. The 
rhythm is the character of the measured flow; the metre is 
merely the number of units of this flow recognized as constitut- 
ing a pattern of verse. ‘“Metrical rhythm” (p. 151) is, there- 
fore, a misnomer, and the distinction between “‘sound rhythms’’ 
and “metrical rhythms” is as meaningless as the statement 
(p. 152) that “free-verse requires as much rhythm (i.e. regular- 
ity) as is possible without its becoming perceptible.” 

This confusion is the more to be regretted because the book 
has in other respects so much of clarity and sweet reasonable- 
ness. Chapters III and IV, on Metre and on Metrical Forms, 
making more than half of the book, discuss with admirable 
understanding and with a wealth of pertinent illustration the 
more important forms of English verse, and the chief types of 
variation. Chapter V, on Melody, Harmony, and Modulation 
(rime, assonance, onomatopeia, &c.), is less satisfactory, partly 
perhaps because of the inherent difficulties of this aspect of the 
subject and partly, one feels, thru haste. Verrier’s illuminating 
discussion of phonic metaphor might well have been drawn 
upon. Yet the student who takes up these matters here for 
the first time will find much that is stimulating and suggestive. 

I append some miscellaneous notes: 

P. 7 1. 14—insert “‘is measured.” 


? The flow of rhythm is of course normally continuous within the line, as 
Verrier recognizes in his scansions by printing the stressed vowels in heavy-faced 
type instead of dividing the line into feet. For the same reason the distinction 
between rising and falling rhythm is generally without significance except as it 
concerns the beginning or the end of the line. But it does not follow that “jede 
Einteilung eines Verses in Fiisse, Silben, und Einzellaute den Tatsachen absolut 
widerspricht,” nor that “die bisherige Metrik nur ein kiinstlicher Aufbau ist 
welcher mit dem wirklichen, gesprochenen Vers nichts zu tun hat” (Scripture, 
Wiener Medizinische Wochenschrift for 12 Aug., 1922). Prosody has just as 
much to do with actual, spoken verse as the barring of a musical score has to 
do with actual song. 
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Pp. 76-80—As in most studies of English verse (Verrier is the 
outstanding exception), the occurrence in English of double 
rhythm, the dipody of Greek prosody, is here ignored. This is 
the more surprising in view of the success of Kipling, Meredith, 
and Noyes with this rhythm, and its use in nursery rimes (e.g. 
“Goosey goosey gander’’). 

P. 94—What is here said of the history of the couplet is sur- 
prizing and is in part, I think, without warrant in fact. Dr. 
Baum says that Chaucer’s couplet has the freedom and variety 
of a “fully matured medium,” which is true, and that Spenser 
maintained this freedom, which is also true; and that then, 
“with Marlowe, Chapman, and other Elizabethans”’ “the 
measure seems to have begun all over again, partly on account 
of an attack of syllable-counting, with close formal recognition 
of the line unit and the couplet unit, and gradua!ly worked its 
way back to its original flexibility’—which is wide of the 
truth. Spenser’s couplets are as definitely syllable-counting as 
Marlowe’s or Chapman’s; Spenser, it is true, closes the sentence 
with the first line of the couplet more often than Marlowe or 
Chapman, but the latter put major thought-pauses within the 
line with the greatest freedom, and are fond of running the 
phrase or clause over the end of the couplet; e.g.: 


And Night, deep-drenched in misty Acheron, 
Heaved up her head, and half the world upon 
Breathed darkness forth (dark night is Cupid’s day): 
And now begins Leander to display 
Love’s holy fire, with words, with sighs, with tears. 
Hero and Leander 1 189-93 
When suddenly a light of twenty hues 
Brake through the roof, and, like the rainbow, views 
Amazed Leander; in whose beams came down 
The goddess Ceremony, with a crown 
Of all the stars; and Heaven with her descended. 
Her flaming hair to her bright feet extended, 
By which hung all the bench of deities; 
And in a chain, compact of ears and eyes, 
She led Religion. 
1b. TIT 109-17 


The implication that the development of the couplet from 1580— 
thru Marlowe, Chapman, Jonson, Donne, Waller, Denham, 
Dryden, Pope, to the nineteenth century—was a gradual 
progression from “formal recognition of the line unit and the 
couplet unit” “back to its original flexibility” will puzzle any 
one who is familiar with English verse in the seventeenth 
century. 

P. 148—Crabbe certainly had no influence upon the develop- 
ment of blank verse, since his only attempt in that form re- 
mained unpublished until 1905. 

P. 174 1. 10 from bottom—for gust read gusht. 

P. 175—The riming of north with forth is not a resort to “older 
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pronunciation’”’; instead, it is the distinction between the vowels 
in these words that is old-fashioned, being preserved “in the 
North [of England], in Scotland, Ireland, and great parts of 
America”’; “but in the 19th c. the difference has been obliterated 
in the most normative Southern [English] pronunciation” — 
Jespersen, Mod. Engl. Grammar I 13.352. 

P. 175—Gray does not rime relies with requires. 

H. M. BELDEN 
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JOHNSON, ELIZABETH FRIENCH, WECKHERLIN’S 
ECLOGUES OF THE SEASONS, (Johns Hopkins disserta- 
tion) Tiibingen, 1922. pp. 67. 


Weckherlin came early in life in contact with Renaissance 
literature and has certainly contributed his share to the intro- 
duction of the Renaissance style into Germany, but because 
of the almost complete neglect of his works, his influence on 
German literature has been insignificant. Since the end of the 
eighteenth century, his works have received sporadic attention, 
but they still offer a small but interesting field for scholarly 
research. Miss Johnson has chosen to deal with a small portion 
of Weckherlin’s poems, his eclogues of the seasons, which have 
been somewhat neglected by critics and investigators, and 
holds that they “must undoubtedly be ranked highest among 
Weckherlin’s poems.” They possess, indeed, the vividness, 
originality, and genuineness which marks the productions of 
the true poet, and it may well be that “‘they make an appeal to 
the lover of nature as no previous pastoral eclogues since 
Theocritus can do.” It is, however, not apparent why their 
perfection calls for registering an exception to von Waldberg’s 
appraisal of the German pastoral in general as a form of poetry 
which, by the use of foreign models, attained perfection almost 
with its very introduction and began at once to decline. The 
outstanding features of Weckherlin’s eclogues of the seasons are 
originality, well balanced and artful composition, constant use 
of contrast and parallelism, their idyllic tone, and the absence 
of the conventional setting, allegory, and mythological allusions. 
They are, undoubtedly, based on close observation of nature, 
and, measured by the attainments of the poet’s own time, they 
give us a good portrayal of rural life in South Germany in the 
seventeenth century. From the modern point of view, the 
picture is lacking in concreteness; rural labors and pastimes, to 
be sure, are described with some fulness, especially in the eclogue 
“von der Herbstzeit”; but the setting, the landscape, is not 
really visualized, although there is a great deal of detail with 
reference to plant and animal life. That is, however, applying 
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standards which were attained by slow degrees long after the 
days of Weckherlin. Judged by the achievements of his own 
period, his presentations must be given very high rank. Be- 
cause of the close acquaintance with rural life, then still the 
possession of all, and the relative simplicity of conditions, his 
eclogues, undoubtedly conveyed a vivid picture to his con- 
temporaries. 

Miss Johnson’s analysis of the four poems is thorough and 
adequate. It is no serious fault that the wealth of material at 
her disposal has induced her to dwell on the theme of the vintage 
at rather great length. Her appraisal of the eclogue “von dem 
Winter” as a final resume of the themes dealt with in the three 
preceeding ones in most effective and carefully balanced form is 
certainly correct. She also makes it appear very probable by 
her extensive presentation of material that Weckherlin was 
indebted to Belleau to some extent, while he kept entirely free 
from the influence of the English pastoral. Her comparison 
of Weckherlin’s eclogues with Thomson’s ‘‘Seasons”’ well brings 
out the fact that the former dealt with typical situations. 
There is ample evidence that Miss Johnson has made herself 
familiar with various “Sitten und Briuche”’ among the peasants 
of South Germany at that day. In this connection, it may be 
pointed out that the custom of “den Winter austragen” ex- 
tended much further than suggested by Jakob Grimm. Less 
than a generation ago it was still in vogue in many parts of 
Silesia. The celebration was held on the so-called ““Sommer- 
sonntag’’—Laetare, if my memory serves me right—and was 
known as “Den Sommer einsingen.” Participation was, 
however, confined to the ranks of the children. Very likely, 
the custom is still lingering in the mountain regions of Silesia. 

The dissertation of Miss Johnson is a very creditable piece of 
work, and her conclusions are reliable, though some may differ 
with her on minor points. In a few cases where she is in doubt, 
she suspends final judgment, which is a most commendable 
practice. In regard to the comparison of the green earth to the 
sea, her first suggestion that this may be ‘“‘a touch borrowed 
from the English landscape’”’ is surely the right one. To the 
great majority of the Swabian people, the sight of the sea is 
unknown to the present day. One erroneous statement has 
crept in. On page 34, we read: ““This second song is interesting 
because in it as nowhere else in the eclogues, mythological 
allusions are introduced, to Bacchus, Apollo, Cupido and 
Amor.” This is not quite true, for in the eclogue “‘von dem 
Winter” there occurs the line: “‘Apollo der Welt Arzt, selbs 
Kranck, hat auch verdruss.’” The spellings Nithart and 
Neidhart are inconsistent; they were probably occasioned by the 
difference in usage by the authors whom Miss Johnson studied. 
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But these matters are, of course, trifles, which in no way 
detract from the value of her dissertation and do not in the least 
affect the results. 
Josrer WIEHR 
Smith College 





WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. By Delmar Gross Cooke. 
New York: E. P. Dutton. 1922. 


Mr. Cooke’s study of William Dean Howells will take its 
place as a standard work on its important subject. There is a 
serviceable bibliography, and the body of the work consists in a 
judicious presentation of the main facts concerning Howells as a 
man, a critic, and a creative artist. One is a little disappointed, 
in the first chapter, with the account of Howells “the man.” 
The principal facts are given in regard to Howells’s boyhood in 
Ohio; but what impresses one in this whole record is nothing in 
the quality or personal circumstances of the man, but rather 
the literary tastes and significance of the writer. Even in the 
chapter devoted to the personality of Howells, what one carries 
away is the realisation that in the eighties Howells, with his 
self-denying realism, was an issue among American writers of 
fiction; that as editor of the Atlantic, as salaried writer of serials 
for the Century, as conductor of “The Editor’s Study” in 
Harper’s, he occupied a position of almost unrivalled authority 
and influence for carrying on bis long warfare with romanticism; 
that Howells’s idols in English fiction were George Eliot and 
Jane Austen, whereas he looked with disapproval on such 
conscienceless or benighted authors as Thackeray; that he 
tended to identify “modern” and “‘realistic’’ and to make them 
both synonymous with good; and that, as a boy, he was a great 
admirer of Cervantes, Heine, Goldsmith, and Longfellow. 
The main point of the second chapter is the paradox that 
one who practised literary criticism so diligently as Howells 
should have thought so poorly of the art. He thought poorly 
of it because he thought that it was chiefly devoted to maintain- 
ing the vested rights of conservative and aristocratic taste. 
In the third and fourth chapters are set forth Howells’s ideals 
for fiction. He was “democratic” in his passion for enlarging 
the range of subject-matter of fiction so as to include the 
undistinguished humanity of America and of nondescript 
society. He was opposed to the principle of selection which 
guided the romanticists and the advocates of art for art’s sake. 
He wanted art to discover the beauty of the common. He did 
not wish the writer of fiction to depend for interest on tragic 
catastrophe or melodramatic event; human nature is fascinating 
enough in its simplicity. He was like James in his emphasis on 
psychology rather than incident, but more resembles George 
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Eliot in the “overarching moral purpose.” He was a great 
advocate of objectivity or impersonality of treatment, and 
“the attitude of sympathetic detachment is the crucial feature 
of the Howells technique.” But Truth is his watchword rather 
than Art, and he is convinced that a truthful presentation of 
human nature is morally edifying. One chapter is given to a 
perfunctory review of Howells’s work in verse and an enthusias- 
tic notice of his travel books. Two chapters are given to his 
novels and plays; and many of these are noticed in some detail, 
partly in the way of critical estimate and partly by way of 
indicating the various themes which particularly engaged his 
attention: the “international situation’, the New England 
conscience, women, the condition of the lower classes, Utopia. 

Mr. Cooke has a pleasant manner and an easy style. I am 
pedant enough to dislike the flavor of some of his words: 
enamorment, outstart (for outset), miscomprehension—bar- 
barisms, as they seem to me, which are more offensive than the 
bromides, ‘“‘the tooth of time” and the author’s “crowning 
glory.”” And my conscience requires me to call attention to the 
misuse of the word infinitesimally for infinitely (“infini- 
tesimally less labor,”’ p. 148), and the failure to reproduce the 
English idiom in the phrase, “‘a topic with which the dogmatist 
may not be allowed to play loose.”” But the last may be a mis- 
print; it is a big book, and we are all mortal. 

More important perhaps is the critical competence of the 
author. The first thing to be said on this point is that be has 
many acute and discriminating things to say, and that he writes 
with the modesty and the perspective of a scholar. He is quite 
aware of Howells’s inconsistency in admiring the bold realism 
of novelists who did not write for the jeune fille and yet urging 
his disciples to model themselves on the conventional reticence 
of inferior Victorians. And he makes a very interesting point 
when he suggests that Howells, “‘in confining himself to such 
erotic manifestations as he found in the society he treated,” 
while he has “left lacunae so far as concerns a hypothetically 
complete portrayal of life,” has “given us a great many things 
that are not to be found elsewhere than in his novels,”’ such as 
“the subtleties of American courtship as contrasted with the 
European.” He is rightly impressed with the good that has 
come of Howells’s “temperamental fitness” to the themes he 
did treat. Mr. Cooke is not so devoted to his subject but what 
he can point out the strain of sentimentality in the humanitarian 
and “sociological” studies of Howells, and remind us that, 
however lavishly the style of Howells may have been eulogised 
by readers charmed with his ease and geniality, “he cannot be 
held up for (sic) the very highest standard of artistry,”"—the 
standard of James and Mrs. Wharton, of Stevenson and 
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Flaubert. “His style,” says Mr. Cooke very judiciously, “if 
simply examined with reference to its sources of interest, will be 
found hardly to exist outside of its author’s acute feeling for 
men and women.” 

And yet Mr. Cooke is capable, in the same chapter, of 
regretting that Howells was too much afraid of scene-painting, 
a genre in which, he has shown by quotation and comment, 
his author was quite without distinction. And he is capable of 
discussing “Their Wedding Journey,” that faded magazine 
filler of 1872, as if it had some literary importance apart from 
the accident of its authorship; whereas his business as a critic 
was to tell us that this insipid account of a trip to Niagara and 
Quebec simply has no standing in the genre that includes the 
“Voyage to Lisbon,” the “Sentimental Journey,” and the 
“Travels with a Donkey.” And as a critic of the fiction of 
Howells, one who should view him with the detachment with 
which we might view Byron, or Marivaux, or Benvenuto Cel- 
lini, Mr. Cooke has several disqualifications. He is too much 
the disciple of Howells, too much the creature of the conditions 
and the culture which determined the complexion of Howells 
himself. A critic who talks so much of the novelist’s ‘“‘message”’ 
immediately creates suspicion in the reader’s mind; and every- 
thing that he has to say about his author’s devotion to Truth 
rather than Beauty, and still more about the “overarching 
moral purpose” of his author, confirms one in the suspicion that 
the critic shares his author’s mistaken notion that Realism 
and Moral Teaching are compatible ideals. Mr. Cooke makes a 
great deal of the detachment or objectivity of Howells in his 
attitude towards his characters. And one must grant that in 
general Howells does make a distinct effort to give a square deal 
to characters of quite various disposition and morality, that, 
for an ordinary citizen of Boston in the seventies or New York 
in the eighties, he was extraordinarly broad-minded. So much 
the genial man of letters profited by his own humaneness and 
his training in the humanities. But Mr. Cooke makes it 
perfectly clear, to any one who had not made it out from the 
novels themselves, that there were distinct limitations to the 
range of Howells’s sympathies, and that he wrote always in the 
light of certain moral prepossesions that could hardly have 
failed to bias him against many of his characters. How can one 
write with “sympathetic detachment” when one approaches 
human nature with a prejudice against “those mean enough to 
aim at individual happiness.” The phrase is Mr. Cooke’s, to be 
sure, but it well enough expresses the spirit in which Howells 
views such a character as Bartley Hubbard in “A Modern 
Instance.” (What of Marcia, by the way, what kind of happi- 
ness was she aiming at?) The very fact that he is writing of 
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such “nice” people, people with such a passion for grading 
character by the New England standards of 1880, gives an 
impression that the whole affair is one of separating the chaff 
from the good wheat. Mr. Cooke does not seem sufficiently 
aware that George Eliot is no infallible touchstone of greatness, 
and if Beaton, say, in “A Hazard of New Fortunes,” is done 
in the manner of Tito Melema, that this does not mean that he 
is done in the manner of Anna Karenina. 

Again Mr. Cooke takes too much without question the 
repudiation by Howells of the principle of selection and his 
pitting of Truth against Art. Howells certainly conferred a 
blessing upon American fiction by extending the range of its 
interest, by exploring the possibilities of plain and homely types. 
But it is no longer a question of condemning him for such enter- 
prise. The question now is as to the degree of artistic interest 
and distinction, the degree of esthetic significance, with which he 
invested his homely material. The art of fiction, surely, like 
any other art, is to be judged in the long run by its interest, its 
appeal, its charm. And the question which must eventually be 
put by critics in reference to the work of Howells is whether it 
has the charm, the appeal, of Dickens or Thackeray, of Dostoi- 
evsky or Maupassant or Stevenson. No one longer questions 
the wisdom of Howells in his choice of materials any more than 
that of George Moore in “Esther Waters” or Robert Frost in 
“North of Boston.” The critical question that remains is one of 
art,—of emphasis and concentration, of imaginative interpreta- 
tion and esthetic intensity. If Howells is judged to be a less 
significant figure than Henry James or George Moore, than 
Anatole France or Maxim Gorky; if there prove to be judicious 
critics who hesitate to place “Silas Lapham” in a class with 
“The Master of Ballantrae,” in spite of all the words that rush 
to the tongue in favor of “Silas Lapham”’—will it not be because 
of a certain tameness, a certain pedestrian quality, about the 
work of Howells? Howells and Mr. Cooke are too ready to 
condemn the satirical tone in fiction, or the personal intrusions 
of Thackeray or Fielding, as gross violations of the true, the 
realistic, method. They forget that these may be notable means 
of giving color and point, and that color and point are not 
matters to be neglected in an art that lives by its human appeal. 
The relative greatness of Howells is not, I think, a question of 
realism, or of this or that kind of realism, but a question of 
literary art. That is a question which Mr. Cooke has touched 
upon, at this and that point, and indirectly, but to which he 
has not addressed himself with due deliberation. 

JosepH WARREN BEACH 
University of Minnesota 
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THE CATHOLIC SPIRIT IN MODERN ENGLISH LIT- 
ERATURE. By George N. Shuster. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1922. $2.00. 


Professor Shuster’s Catholic Spirit in Modern English Litera- 
ture is in a general sense chronological in outline. It opens with 
a temperate appraisal of the position in the Catholic revival 
held by Kenelm Digby. The first work of this obscure author, 
an encyclopedic digest of medieval customs and beliefs, was 
published as early as 1822. The other works that followed, 
for the most part in the same decade, were similar in character. 
All were equally pious and learned, rich in facts but hopelessly 
incoherent, and they would hardly be worth recalling if they 
had not been the medium for introducing Ruskin to the culture 
of the middle ages. Professor Shuster’s second chapter is 
followed by a careful study of Newman, which is based upon 
Wilfred Ward’s biography. Like Ward’s, the account is most 
detailed concerning the years of Newman’s life following his 
conversion. Like Ward’s, it stresses with what is perhaps 
unnecessary conscientiousness Newman’s uncomfortable posi- 
tion within the Roman Church. To a reader who has found 
R. H. Hutton’s analysis of Newman’s personality quite unim- 
peachable, Professor Shuster appears to emphasize unduly 
Newman’s revolt from reason in favor of reliance upon intuition 
and to ignore that mastery of dialectic and that astonishing rich- 
ness of perception of the complexity of life which makes New- 
man seem enigmatic at times and always fascinating. This 
section of the book more than any other is written with a 
philosophic breadth and dignity which is missing in its succes- 
sors. For after an adequate and fair-minded but not detailed 
discussion of Newman’s followers in the Catholic movement, 
both Roman and Anglican, Professor Shuster leaves the field 
of theology, and plunges into a maelstrom of Catholic writers, 
both great and small, poets, novelists, essayists, and historians. 

It is quite fitting that these later chapters are planned not 
chronologically, but according to content, for the Tractarian 
movement opened new avenues of interest for poet, novelist, 
historian, and critic alike. But the scholarly reader will be 
disappointed to find that Professor Shuster does not justify 
his grouping by a study of influences. Once beyond Newman, 
Professor Shuster is content, within his loose system of group- 
ing, to give isolated analyses of authors whose only relationship 
often rests on the fact that they work in the same division of 
literature and at some point touch the Catholic tradition 
whether Roman or Anglican. His method of writing changes 
and his style changes. The careful and systematic analysis of 
Newman’s mind and personality, reminiscent, as it was, of 
Matthew Arnold’s serene judiciousness, is supplanted by a style 
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in which the gusto of a rapacious reader reflects itself in such 
occasional paradoxes as can only prove how dangerous it is to 
become a disciple of Chesterton. This new method is that of 
the successful college teacher who instructs and entertains by 
the reading of vital passages and the commenting upon them, 
but it is doubtful if such a method is suitable for the writing of 
literary criticism. For literary criticism upon a subject like 
the Catholic spirit in prose and poetry would seem to imply 
some orderly study of the development of this spirit as it 
manifested itself in the work of individual authors. It would 
be wrong to say that Professor Shuster omits entirely such a 
study. There are several] passages in which after the manner of 
Sainte-Beuve, he attempts to summarize a literary movement 
within the limits of a single page (cf. pp. 161, 208-9, 280). But 
in these passages his later style plays him false, for the move- 
ment is lost sight of in a series of extravagant generalizations 
which give more evidence of vivacious than of coherent thinking. 
To this criticism of the later chapters of the book, there is only 
one notable exception, aside from an able survey of Catholicism 
in the novel. The seven pages which are allotted to Pater 
(pp. 169-176) contain the most stimulating and original criticism 
in the book. They present Pater from the novel standpoint of a 
man trained in pagan culture who spent his life in an in- 
dependent quest for the beauty of Catholic culture and for that 
Catholic view of life which only his successors attained. 

It would be a gross injustice, after the criticism which has 
just been made, to end this review without mention of the essay 
appended to the book, in which Professor Shuster discusses in a 
general way what he means by the Catholic spirit in letters. 
This spirit is based upon acceptance of the fundamental beliefs 
of the Catholic Church as stated by such medieval philosophers 
as S. Thomas Aquinas. Once this orthodoxy is accepted, says 
Professor Shuster, the impotence and the uncouthness of the 
modern age will disappear. Individualism will no longer op- 
press us through its mistakened belief that diversity of opinion 
and accomplishment is in itself the object of life, and through the 
ill-humored egotism that follows upon such a belief. Civilized 
men, once they have accepted this common basic philosophy of 
life, can joyfully cooperate to express it in diverse forms. For 
since the end will be held in common, diversity of form and 
method, distrusted as an end, may be cheerfully accepted as a 
means. Instead of the pessimism of a world consumed by the 
warfare of discordant ideas and uncertain in consequence 
whether there is such a thing as truth, there will be the optimism 
that inevitably follows a consciousness of group solidarity. 
Instead of the effeminacy of an impotent cynicism in a world 
of shadows, will arise a positive masculine delight in labor 
towards an objective; and this objective, far from being of 
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selfish individual benefit alone, will be the embodiment of a 
social ideal of universal profit and enjoyment. In such a 
society art wil] have a nobler purpose than the representation 
of an individual opinion which may be petty and eccentric. It 
will become the chief symbol of the society itself. “Let us be 
firmly assured,” says Professor Shuster (p. 345), “that we 
shall have no great art until that spirit of collective endeavor is 
restored, until beauty is made to rise spontaneously from a free 
society in which the fundamental principles of life are agreed 
upon.” It is difficult to summarize a whole philsophy of life 
within the limits of a single essay. But the natural scepticism 
of the critical reader in the face of this limitation comes near 
being eradicated by the fact that the whole book is permeated 
by the spirit of the philosophy which Professor Shuster holds. 
For it is precisely the active sympathy with many sorts and 
conditions of men, the alert mind pious in accepting the essen- 
tials of dogma, but eager to understand and turn knowledge 
from any quarter to the benefit of faith and the joy of living, 
the mystic soul that through a multitude of symbols is ever 
conscious of a transcendent beauty and goodness that is God,— 
it is precisely these qualities which he himself possesses in some 
abundance, that Professor Shuster finds characteristic of the 
Catholic spirit in literature. 
EpwIn B. BurGcuM 


University of Illinois 





THE INFLUENCE OF MILTON ON ENGLISH POETRY. 
By Raymond Dexter Havens. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1922. 


Contemporary American scholarship is too little given to 
the production of monumental volumes not to welcome with 
full appreciation a solid work of over seven hundred pages on a 
subject of such magnitude as the Influence of Milton on English 
Poetry. It is obvious to anyone that the investigation necessary 
to the scholarly treatment of this theme must demand the 
sacrifice of no inconsiderable portion of a good man’s life, and 
Professor Havens informs us in his preface that he has been 
occupied for fifteen years in the preparation of his book. For 
such loyal devotion to a laborious and worthy task he deserves 
the gratitude of all who hold the cause of learning dear. 

The study is divided into three parts. The first contains 
an account of the eighteenth century attitude toward Milton; 
the second and third take up the influence of Paradise Lost and 
the minor poems, dealing in chronological order with the host of 
individual authors who have marched under the Miltonic ban- 
ner and with the types of poetry which have been determined 
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in an important way by Milton’s influence—the epic and bur- 
lesque, technical treatises in verse, philosophical and religious 
poetry, the octosyllabic lyric, the sonnet. The bulk of the 
discussion is devoted to the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries but there are occasional excursions into the later 
periods. The Miltonism of Thomson, Young, Cowper, and 
Wordsworth is made the subject of special chapters. Elaborate 
appendices and bibliographies include chronological lists, not 
only of the Miltonic imitations but of eighteenth century loco- 
descriptive poems, rhymed treatises, and sonnets, whether 
directly Miltonic or not. In the appendix also are grouped the 
most important Miltonic passages in the works of major 
authors. 

In treating this broad field Professor Havens has been but 
little indebted to earlier investigations. Some special contri- 
butions, notably Good’s Studies in the Milton Tradition, 
Saurat’s Blake and Milton, Sherburn’s The Early Popularity 
of Milton’s Minor Poems, and Thaler’s Milton in the Theater 
have been undertaken during the period of Professor Havens’s 
labors and have anticipated his work in publication, but by 
far the greater part of his material is entirely new. No adven- 
turer before him has explored the frozen continent of eighteenth 
century epic literature or so much as set foot in the pleasanter 
pathways of the eighteenth century sonnet. The translations 
from the classics, the verse treatises, the philosophical and 
religious poems have been by earlier critics and historians 
glanced at and shudderingly passed by. Even to list these 
works is to chart regions hitherto unknown and Professor 
Havens has done much more than list them. His treatment of 
these topics adds a series of significant new chapters to English 
literary history. For them and for the bibliographies future 
workers in the eighteenth century will have reason to be grateful, 
while the more casual reader must thank the author for pointing 
out here and there a poet who has some touch of dignity or 
genius and for rescuing many an isolated passage from the 
oblivion which has overwhelmed it. One can hardly say that the 
discussion of the mob of gentlemen who write blank verse with- 
out ease makes stimulating reading, for the subject compels 
Professor Havens to deal with his material primarily in a single 
aspect and demonstration of the indebtedness to Milton of a 
long succession of lifeless works becomes wearisome. But 
whether wearisome or not the account does give the reader a 
cumulative understanding of a very remarkable phenomenon— 
the all but complete domination of a single mighty voice in 
several large divisions of the poetry of a whole epoch. 

A different set of values is met with in the discussion of Mil- 
ton’s influence on the major poets of the period. The critical 
and historical questions involved are of the highest importance 
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and no student of Thomson, Cowper, Wordsworth, and Keats 
and of the literary movements in which they are involved can 
safely ignore the analyses of their Miltonic relationships pre- 
sented in this volume. 

It is impossible to give here an adequate statement of the 
conclusions arrived at in Professor Havens’s work, much less to 
subject these conclusions to a detailed examination. The usual 
assumptions of literary history that it is to Paradise Lost 
rather than to the other works that the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century Miltonians owe most and that this influence 
practically begins with Thomson is abundantly confirmed. The 
tangible effects of Paradise Regained, Samson A gonistes, Lycidas, 
and the Nativity Ode in the main current of English Poetry are 
shown to have been almost negligible. The sonnets are a 
determining factor in the not inconsiderable eighteenth century 
tradition of poetry of this sort, a tradition which begins in 1738 
and becomes well established in the decade 1740-1750. Comus, 
in the adaptations of Dalton, 1738, and Coleman, 1772, became 
popular on the stage but exerted little influence on the drama 
at large. L’ Allegro and Ii Penseroso won attention only after the 
popularity of Paradise Lost had been established. Their influence 
is to be traced in occasional borrowings before 1740 and in the 
increasing vogue after that date of odes to abstractions and 
octosyllabic verse. The popularity of these poems is a measure 
of the changing taste of the time, and their enthusiastic imi- 
tation by men like Thomas Warton an important expression 
of the new lyrical and romantic impulses. The common impres- 
sion that // Penserose is somehow responsible for the literature 
of melancholy is shown to be without foundation. Indirectly 
through Collins’s Ode to Evening Milton’s translation from 
Horace becomes the parent of the English unrhymed lyric—of 
which Professor Havens counts some eighty-three examples 
between 1700 and 1837. 

These minor effects of the great Milton mania are curious 
and important, but the outstanding fact remains the pervasive 
and overwhelming influence of the style and versification of 
Paradise Lost. Save in the drama the writing of blank verse 
means for the eighteenth century the writing of Miltonic 
Blank verse, and the tradition is not only inaugurated by Milton 
but is continuously refreshed by contact with its source. It is an 
index of the lack of poetic originality in the eighteenth century 
that, except in the couplet, its authors develop no new stylistic 
idiom. They are either utterly prosaic or they glitter with Mil- 
tonic rhetoric. Speaking generally the Miltonism of the 
eighteenth century is, as Professor Havens recognizes, !argely 
an external matter. No group of men was more remote from 
the spirit of the poet whom they adopted as their great original 
or less capable of being genuinely inspired by him. With 
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Thomson and Cowper the case is somewhat different. They, of 
course, owe more to Milton than a mere poetic manner, but their 
sympathy was too imperfect to make possible a vital transfusion 
of his genius. Such a transfusion takes place in the case of 
Wordsworth and, in less degree, of Keats. The first of these 
poets has assimilated Milton on the ethical side, the second on 
the side of the sensuous imagination. Neither one has needed 
to adopt his manner. With the partial exception of Keats’s 
Hyperion their rather infrequent verbal borrowings are the 
tributes of fellow geniuses; they are not indications of depend- 
ence. 

These remarks bring us to the only considerable question 
which one feels like raising regarding Professor Havens’s 
book as a whole—the question, namely, whether for a work 
entitled the Influence of Milton on English Poetry, it is not too 
much concerned with the history of the Miltonic manner and 
too little with the more vital poetic influence which does not 
reveal itself in inversions, or sonorous lists of proper names, or 
phrasal imitation. Without entirely ignoring this more vital 
influence Professor Havens avoids discussion of it and some- 
times gives the impression of underestimating its importance. 
Thus in the case of Keats’s Hyperion he gives a competent 
account of the Miltonism of its language and versification but 
dismisses as superficial its relation ship to Paradise Lost in idea 
and imaginative conception. In giving, moreover, for the 
Victorian and later periods only the outcroppings of obvious 
Miltonic imitation he fails to do justice to the profound indebt- 
edness of an era in poetry which really enters more fully into 
the inheritance of the ‘‘third among the sons of light” than the 
eighteenth century. But even the eighteenth century, however 
little it may have been able to appropriate of Milton’s spirit 
“felt him” as a later age felt Byron. Nor is the account of 
Milton’s influence exhausted in describing the points of sym- 
pathy and the kinship between him and later poets as Professor 
Havens well describes them in the case of Wordsworth. His 
force is never more profoundly exerted than when it arouses 
opposition or is the object of distortion. 

Blake and Shelley are test cases here, and, from the stand- 
point of the history of poetic ideas Professor Havens can hardly 
be said to deal adequately with either one. He betrays the 
limitation of his point of view in the remark that Shelley’s only 
completed poem which shows appreciable indebtedness to Para- 
dise Lost is Alastor and that the “total influence” of Milton on 
Shelley is “‘not profound.” Equally unsatisfactory are the scant 
five pages devoted to Byron, whose relation to Milton is a com- 
plicated one which demands a more than incidental treatment. 
One can, of course, understand the motives which inclined the 
author to restrict himself to the more tangible aspects of his 
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subject, but in view of the allurement of the larger critical 
problems, one cannot escape a sense of incompleteness in reading 
a work which so frequently passes them by. The fact is that the 
history of Milton’s influence on English poetry can hardly be 
separated from the history of Milton interpretation, and this 
history, since Good’s book is little more than a compilation of 
raw materials, is still unwritten. 

The concluding note of this review should not, however, 
be one of blame. Within the limits which he has marked out 
for himself Professor Havens’s work is a model of thoroughness 
and scholarly exactitude. The parallels which he cites as 
evidence of indebtedness are so clear as to command immediate 
assent. The documentation of the volume is admirable. It 
would be easy, doubtless, to make additions to the lists of 
Miltonic imitations but one may feel assured that such additions 
would be neither numerous nor important. The judgments and 
conclusions, finally, are, so far as they go, uniformly char- 
acterized by soundness, and good sense and it is unlikely that 
many of them will be reversed. 

James Hotty HANForD 

The University of Michigan 





WIELAND’S ATTITUDE TOWARD WOMAN AND HER 
CULTURAL AND SOCIAL RELATIONS. By Mathew 
G. Bach, New York, Columbia University Press, 1922. 
Pp. XVI, 100. 


In the introduction to his dissertation Dr. Bach defends 
Wieland against unjust charges of moral laxity. He shows how 
a gradual change has taken place among literary historians and 
critics in the matter of a fairer valuation of Wieland’s character. 
His contemporaries were bitterly hostile. Older literary his- 
torians like F. C. Schlosser regarded him as a corrupter of the 
German people. Beginning with J. W. Loebell a more fair and 
more just appreciation of Wieland’s character set in; contempo- 
rary scholarship is almost without exception agreed upon its 
essential moral soundness. Chapter One sketches the status of 
woman between 1650-1750 in Germany. Dr. Bach shows the 
pitiful and degrading state to which she was reduced as a con- 
sequence of the Thirty Years’ War. The social and moral dis- 
solution brought in its train a very low conception of sex 
relations. The petty courts of the land were ruled by mistresses 
and courtesans. The family life of the nobility and the middle 
class was governed by mere conventionality; marriage was 
more an affair of convenience than of love. The education of 
women was entirely neglected. The German states for the most 
part confined themselves to providing schools for boys. Girls 
had to be instructed privately. 
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Dr. Bach calls attention to the two great intellectual move- 
ments of the eighteenth century—Pietism and Rationalism— 
which did so much in breaking the bonds of woman. Of the 
former he says: “‘Pietism became the soil which produced those 
highly cultured women and ‘beautiful souls’ whose influence 
and inspiration were to dominate the literary world of the 
eighteenth century.”’ Out of the rationalistic movement came 
the periodicals known as “Moralische Wochenschriften.” In 
them the humanitarian tendencies of rationalism were applied 
to the unfortunate condition of womanhood. 

Chapter Two, Three and Four may conveniently be con- 
sidered as a unit. Here Dr. Bach traces the changes which took 
place in Wieland’s attitude toward woman. He finds that the 
youthful Wieland glorified woman ‘‘as an ethereal being, an 
embodiment of virtue and spiritual beauty free from all earthly 
desires.’’ Dr. Bach detects Klopstock’s influence in this. In 
June 1759 Wieland met Julie Bondeli. His friendship and love 
for this remarkable woman had a most profound influence 
upon his philosophy of life and his attitude toward woman. He 
begins to see woman more nearly as she is. Under the spell of 
English and particularly of French literature Wieland com- 
pletely disavows his earlier sentimental enthusiasm and idealiza- 
tion of woman and assumes an attitude of satirical superiority 
toward her. During the last period of his life, in Weimar, 
Wieland finally came to look upon woman without exaggerated 
notions either as to her perfection or as to her failings. 

In Chapter Five the author sets forth Wieland’s views on 
the feminist question. He pronounces him a compromising 
mediator rather than a drastic innovator. In Chapter Six 
Dr. Bach presents Wieland’s views on the Education of woman. 
It is, in my opinion, a weakness of his dissertation that Dr. 
Bach nowhere shows to what extent Wieland borrowed from his 
contemporaries. He says ‘‘Wieland fell in line with those of his 
contemporaries who advocated an education for woman as a 
necessary means for her social and moral uplift’”’ and then 
refers to Chapter One pp. 12-13 of his dissertation where in a 
very general way the tendencies and ideas of such writers as 
Gottsched, Rabener, Gellert are put forth. In 1715 there 
appeared in Leipzig a unique book entitled Nutzbares, galantes 
and curiéses Frauenzimmer-Lexicon (2 ed. 1739, 3 ed. 2 vol. 
1773). The author divides women in three classes: Das 
haushaltige und sorgfaltige, das curiose und galante, und end- 
lich das gelehrte Frauenzimmer. In the main, these are the 
three types of women discussed in German literature during 
the eighteenth century. In an age intensely interested in the 
education of woman, the learned woman naturally claims the 
greatest interest. Thus Gottsched’s ideal woman is the learned 
woman. It pains him deeply that so many people have an 
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antipathy against her. (Cf. Die verniinftigen Tadlerinnen. 
Erster Teil. S. 248, Leipzig und Hamburg 1738). He approached 
the problem of the education of woman in a schoolmasterly 
fashion. By education he meant the acquisition of mere 
knowledge, filling the mind of the learner with a mass of 
unrelated facts. I concede that Wieland’s conception of the 
educated woman was more attractive and more beautiful. 
His ideal was perhaps most perfectly realized in the cultured 
Greek lady. 

Wieland has much in common with the shy Gellert. Both 
differed from Gottsched in this that their ideal woman was not 
the learned woman in the narrower sense of the word. Gellert 
prefers the woman who has improved her intellect and her 
taste by reading good books. (Cf. Gellert’s letter to Caroline 
Lucius, April 4, 1761. Chr. F. Gellert’s Simmtliche Schriften. 
Leipzig 1839). After reading the comedy “Das Los in der 
Lotterie’”’ one is inclined to believe that Gellert anticipated 
Wieland in many of the latter’s ideas. Thus Carolinchen in 
this comedy expresses some very startling views on love and 
marriage, on the rights and the education of woman. Similar 
views were later expressed by such progressive women of 
Wieland as Danae, Aspasia, Lais and Glycerion. 

Had Dr. Bach traced the influence of these authors and of 
other contemporaries in his dissertation, it would have greatly 
increased its value and been an exceedingly fruitful endeavor. 
But even so he has given us a careful, painstaking and withal a 
very readable study. 

J. T. GEISSENDOERFER 

University of Illinois 





SHAKESPEARES QUELLEN: 2 BANDCHEN. QUEL- 
LEN ZU ROMEO UND JULIA. Ed. Rudolf Fischer. 
A. Marcus & E. Webers Verlag. Bonn: 1922. Pp. viii+251. 


Although this series is doubtless intended primarily for use 
in the seminars of German universities, where Shakespeare 
source material in the original English is not always accessible, 
American scholars will welcome this second volume. The plan 
is to place in convenient form, without annotation or critical 
apparatus, all the known sources of a particular play translated 
into German, with the chief source in English for comparison. 
So the first volume, dealing with the sources of King Lear, gave 
the story as found in Holinshed, Spenser, and the anonymous 
play, together with several earlier versions, and the well-known 
passage from Sidney’s Arcadia. Similarly the present volume 
contains German translations of five early versions of the 
Romeo-Juliet story, namely, those by Masuccio, Da Porto, 
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Bandello, Boisteau, and Brooke. In the case of Arthur Brooke’s 
poem the English and the German are printed in parallel lines 
on opposite pages. Now since we have no reason to believe that 
Shakespeare was acquainted with any of these versions except 
that of Brooke, their right to be called “Quellen” is doubtful. 
The interest of these several versions lies in the fact that they 
strikingly illustrate the growth of the legend before Shakes- 
peare handled it. Such growth is made easy to trace in the 
present volume by the adoption of a consistent series of sub- 
headings, such as “‘Ballfest,’”’ “Juliens Zweifel,” and “Abschied,” 
throughout the longer versions of the story. The lines are all 
carefully numbered, and misprints are rare. 

The translation of Brooke, which occupies the larger part of 
the present work, has been done with painstaking zeal, but 
leaves something to be desired. For example, in line 74, the 
Elizabethan verb, “forced,” meaning “cared,’’ is rendered 
“erkannt’’; later, in line 108, “forsing”’ is, by a pardonable vari- 
ation of syntax, translated “‘schitzt,” which more nearly 
conveys Brooke’s meaning. But “sild,” modern “seldom,” 
and the causative phrase “for why,” seem to be entirely missed 
when Fischer makes line 235, 


It booted not to strive, for why, she wanted strength, 


read: 
Nichts niitzt ihr alles Striuben, dusu fehlt die Kraft; 


and line 315: 


Lo, here, the lucky lot that si/d true lovers finde, 
Das ist das schéne Los, das treue Liebe findet. 


Moreover, Fischer’s verses are far more forthright and less 
colorful than those of his original. Thus, Line 846: 


She fettes a sigh, and clappeth close her closed mouth to his; 
Tief seufzt sie auf and preszt an seinen Mund den ihren. 


But who can turn such lines into any modern tongue? 

In a brief introduction Professor Alois Brandl in behalf of 
the Deutsche Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, which has sponsored 
the undertaking, calls for help in carrying forward the series. 
O ne promised number, which should have contained the sources 
of The Taming of the Shrew, was completed before the World 
War by Professor Alexander von Weilen, but after his sudden 
death no trace of the manuscript could be found. 

Two passing suggestions of a critical nature thrown out by 
Brandl may be queried. Contrasting Shakespeare’s freedom in 
handling the source matter of King Lear with his well nigh 
undeviating acceptance of all details given by Brooke, Brandl 
concludes that “die Beschaffenheit der Quellen regelte ihre 
Benutzung.”’ But is this the true explanation? Is not the 
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difference in treatment rather due to the difference in date 
between the two dramas, and consequently to the dramatist’s 
maturity? Again Brandl makes a happy suggestion as to 
Shakespeare’s use of Mercutio, the close friend of Romeo, 
to motivate the slaying of Tybalt. This friendship motive, we 
are further told, is to be found in the contemporary Sonnets. 
But why mention the Sonnets when one remembers Valentine 
and Proteus, Antonio and Bassanio, or even Marlowe’s Edward 
the Second and Gaveston? Friendship of man for man in 
conflict with love of man for woman is a familiar theme on the 
contemporary stage. 

Yet dissenting opinions on minor points should not obscure 
the real value of the volume and of the entire series that it 
represents. Further study of the sources of Shakespeare is 
not likely to increase largely our knowledge of the actual 
contents of Shakespeare’s library. It is likely to lead us to a 
clearer conception of the man’s mind and his method of work. 

ROBERT ADGER LAW 

University of Texas 





THE TRUTH ABOUT BURNS. By D. McNaught. Macle- 
hose, Jackson, & Co., Glasgow: 1921. Pp. x+246. 8°. 


There is a certain belligerent, or at least controversial, note 
in the title of this latest work on Burns, that is not altogether 
reassuring. The poet has been the victim of so much special 
pleading on the part of his Scottish admirers, that one longs for 
more studies of the temper of Professor Hans Hecht’s recent 
work, instead of more “defences” and apologies. The most 
cursory glance into the present volume confirms the fears 
aroused by the title: the book is an ex parte document, mas- 
querading in the guise of an impartial biography. “We have 
endeavored,” writes the author, “‘to present a condensed nar- 
rative of the principal events of the Poet’s life, the amount of 
space devoted to each being proportionate, so far as our judg- 
ment goes, to its importance as an operating influence on his 
conduct at certain junctures in his career which have been 
misconstrued or misrepresented by one-sided evidence.’”" In 
the course of the book it becomes at once apparent that 
anything which tends to place Burns’s personal conduct in an 
unfavorable light, or to abate in any way the superlative 
estimate which certain eulogists have placed on his work, is 
“one-sided evidence.” Really, the book should have been 
entitled The Old Tradition Restated—or words to that effect. 

The most outstanding example of Mr. McNaught’s eager- 
ness to establish as true what is merely a pleasant but discredited 


1 Preface, p. viii. 
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tradition, is found in his treatment of “Highland Mary.”’ The 
reader who will turn to Chapter II, “‘Mauchline and Mossgiel,” 
will there find Mary Campbell playing an important part. 
Whenever she appears on the stage, the author loses all 
judicial sense of fact or value, and treats her as a genuine 
“enthusiast” should. He dismisses cavalierly the idea that 
Burns’s Mary Campbell was the person of the same name and 
occupation concerning whom “certain incidents ... are 
recorded in the book of the Kirk Session of Dundonald, ‘Ay r- 
shire,”? and after building up an argument that rests almost 
entirely upon unsupportable assertions, reaches the astonishing 
and almost lyric conclusions that ‘‘an unprejudiced review of 
the whole evidence establishes beyond doubt that Burns was 
as manly and sincere in his dealings with Mary Campbell as he 
had been with Jean Armour,” and that “like Poe’s ‘lost Lenore,’ 
Burns’s Mary dwells for aye in the ‘distant Aidenn,’ radiant in 
seraphic beauty that will never fade.’* The weak spots in the 
argument need not be pointed out here; the whole structure is 
too flimsy to be worth demolishing. Solventur tabellae risu. 
But the book is more than one-sided and prejudiced: it is 
written in a tone that one does not associate with scholarly 
investigation. Unnecessary superlatives abound; easy gener- 
alizations, which will not stand examination, startle one’ in 
every chapter. “Driving the plough, sowing and reaping, 
afield and at home, morning, noon and night, he hammered out 
his art in his inner consciousness ¢ill he attained perfection” ;* 
“never did workman labor so hard . . . as Burns did during 
these eighteen months”;5 “Holy Willie’s Prayer, the most 
perfect satire ever written” ;® “the relations between Burns and 
Mrs. Dunlop have no parallel in the whole annals of literature”’;? 
“Gavin Douglas, Lindsay, Dunbar, Blind Harry, Barbour, 
. all wrote in a language scarce distinguishable from that of 
Chaucer’’;> Burns had “a natural aversion to alcohol’’®*—{italics 
all mine]—such statements dispose one to treat the entire book 
as lightly as possible. When one finds that apparently the 
volume has been written in entire ignorance of Professor 
Hecht’s recent critical biography of Burns, and that the author 
can plead for a “popular edition containing at least a judicious 
selection from Burns’s prose work’’” in ignorance of the fact that 





2 Pp. 95 f. 
* Pp. 94f. 
*P. 63. 
+P, 98. 

¢ P, 99. 
7P. 102. 
* P. 204. 
*P. 187, 
© P, 209. 
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the Globe edition has since 1868 offered just such a composite 
prose-verse representation, one hardly knows what to say. 

And yet, despite such glaring faults, the book is not without 
value. Pages 160 to 168, for instance, tell us more than we 
knew before concerning Burns’s financial situation, and the 
facts presented seem well substantiated. Some of the material 
in Appendix I is useful. Here and there throughout the book 
are scraps of interesting though somewhat gossipy information. 
But on the whole the volume is a disappointment, and is hardly 
to be taken seriously. 

The fact is, of course, that the student of Burns should today 
turn his attention to matters other than biographical. The most 
interesting problems still unsolved are those relating to Burns’s 
position in the general stream of eighteenth century thought, 
to his relations to certain predecessors, and to his reputation and 
influence abroad. A study of Burns in America, for instance, 
would be of considerable value. But there is no merit in further 
argumentation concerning the character and reputation of 
“Highland Mary.” 

FRANKLYN BLIss SNYDER 

Northwestern University 





A. W. SCHLEGELS UND FRIEDRICH SCHLEGELS 
Ausgewaihte Werke. Dom-Verlag, Berlin.—Clemens Bren- 
tanos Friihlingskranz. Wolkenwanderer—Verlag, Leipzig. 


In den letzten Jahren widmet man dem Zeitalter der Roman- 
tik wieder besondere Aufmerksamkeit. Die Werke der beiden 
Manner, die als die Fiihrer der diteren romantischen Schule 
geiten, liegen jetzt in einer dankenswerten Auswahl vor. Von 
A. W. Schlegel werden uns geboten: einige seiner bekannteren 
Romanzen (so “‘Arion’”’), mehrere Sonette, die seine glinzende 
formale Begabung und seine metrische Gewandtheit offenbaren, 
und Gedichte, die von seinen persénlichen Empfindungen gegen 
seine Briider Zeugnis ablegen. Neu abgedruckt ist das Schau- 
spiel ‘“Jon,’’ das zum Bilde Wilhelms notwendig gehért. Von 
den grossen kritischen Arbeiten ist wenigstens der Abschnitt aus 
den ‘“‘Vorlesungen iiber dramatische Kunst und Literatur” auf- 
genommen, der Shakespeare wiirdigt. Es folgen die ‘Briefe 
iiber Poesie, Silbenmass und Sprache’’ und der Aufsatz tiber 
Birger. Zur “Lenore” vgl. man Erich Schmidt, Charakeristi- 
ken, l. Reihe (Berlin, 2. Aufl. 1902), S. 189-238. Auf Proben 
aus der Shakespeare-Uebersetzung, Schlegels bleibendstem 
Werk, musste aus Raumgriinden verzichtet werden; ebenso 
sind die zahlreichen Angriffe auf Zeitgenossen, die seine satir- 
ische Ader beleuchtet hitten, unberiicksichtigt geblieben.— 
Von Friedrich Schlegel sind zunichst die Gedichte wiederge- 
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geben, die zur Kenntnis seiner Persénlichkeit beitragen; da- 
neben in grésserer Anzahl seine patriotischen Lieder. Der 
Neudruck des Trauerspiels“‘Alarkos,”’ das Goethe auf die Biihne 
brachte, lockt zu einem Vergleich mit “Jon” und gibt zugleich 
Gelegenheit, Goedekes hartes Urteil nachzupriifen. Friedrich 
Schlegels griechische Studien beleuchtet der Beitrag “Ueber 
die Diotima.” Nicht tibergangen ist die (freilich einseitige) 
Abhandlung tiber Lessing. Kritische Fragmente aus Reich- 
ardts “‘Lyceum der schénen Kiinste” folgen. Keiner Recht- 
fertigung bedarf die Aufnahme der beiden Arbeiten, die fiir die 
Romantik von programmatischer Bedeutung wurden: “‘Charak- 
teristik der Meisterischen Lehrjahre von Goethe” und “Ver- 
such iiber den verschiedenen Stil in Goethes friiheren und 
spiteren Werken.” Auch die “Lucinde” ist abgedruckt. Zu 
beiden Banden hat Eberhard Sauer ein Nachwort beigesteuert, 
in dem er die Briider Schlegel kurz beleuchtet und die Grund- 
siitze seiner Auswahl darlegt. Er beriicksichtigt die neueste 
Forschung, so Josef Nadlers Buch “Die Berliner Romantik 
1804-1814.”” Hingewiesen sei noch auf Ricarda Huchs bekannte 
Charakteristik von A. W. und F. Schlegel in ihrem Werke tiber 
die “‘Bliitezeit der Romantik.” 

Ein wundersamer Zauber ruht auf den Briefen, die Clemens 
Brentano mit seiner Schwester gewechselt hat. ‘“‘verliere 
keinen meiner Briefe, halte sie heilig. Sie sollen mich einst 
an mein besseres Selbst erinnern, wenn mich Gespenster 
verfolgen, und wenn ich tot bin, so flechte sie mir in einen 
Kranz”’—diesem Wunsch kam Bettina nach, als sie 1844 
“Clemens Brentanos Friihlingskranz, aus Jugendbriefen ihm 
geflochten,” der Offentlichkeit tibergab. Mit riihrender Liebe 
hingt Clemens Brentano an seiner Schwester. Er sendet 
ihr die besten Biicher und mahnt sie immer wieder, die schénen 
Kiinste wie Musik und Zeichnen nicht zu vernachlissigen; auch 
auf die fremden Sprachen, vor allem das Englische, verweist er 
sie. Ihrer Persénlichkeit will er keine Gewalt antun, nur sie dazu 
anhalten, ihr Wesen harmonisch auszugestalten. So versucht 
er, sie zu lehren: “Dass nur der Mensch geliebt werden kann, 
der ein wahrer und reiner Spiegel des Ewigen und Géttlichen 
wird.” Eines Kiinstlers Seele, wahrlich, schwingt in Clemens 
Brentanos zarten, bisweilen marchenhaft schénen Briefen. Die 
Seele allein, ruft er der Schwester zu, solle ihr die Worte geben. 
Auch aus Bettinas Zeilen leuchtet tiefster Dichtersinn hervor. 
Traumerischer Stimmung sind sie voll. Welcher Zauber ruht 
tiber dem Gesprich mit der Linde oder iiber den Erinnerungen 
aus der Kindheit! Aber auch Bettinas lose, lebenspriihende 
Schalkhaftigkeit enthiillen die Briefe; sie zeigen die Schwarmer- 
in, deren Seele “eine leidenschaftliche Tanzerin ist, sie springt 
nach einer inneren Tanzmusik, die nur ich hére, nicht die 
andern.” Ein tiefes, schénes Bild zweier Seelen offenbart der 
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Briefwechsel, den Mary Sabia’s auch dusserlich geschmakvolle 
Ausgabe von allen langatmenden Stellen befreit. 
HEeLMutT WOCKE 
Liegniizin Schlesien 





NOTES 


Mr. W. Peacock, the editor of a popular volume of prose 
specimens ranging from Mandeville to Ruskin, has now brought 
out through the publishers of the earlier book (Humphrey 
Milford: Oxford Press) a prose anthology in five volumes which 
is certain to prove useful to students in and out of course. 
The initial selection in the first volume is from Wycliffe, and, 
although Mr. Peacock makes no excerpts from writers still 
living, he has included in his fifth volume selections from authors 
as recent as Meredith and James. Nor are the American prose 
writers overlooked. In volume four the reader will find excerpts 
from Irving, Cooper, Prescott, Emerson, Hawthorne, Poe, and 
Holmes; and in volume five passages from Motley and Lowell. 
His anthology being “intended for ‘general readers’ as well as 
students, and for young as well as old,’”’ Mr. Peacock has shown 
a preference for narrative and descriptive prose. As a “dis- 
tinctive feature” he has included specimens of the prose drama. 








